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What dues it iiittni fur a Wi*\|i*rii 
1 'hii’opejii MiciuIugiM in 197 .^ (o 
(Inn'iilio lifiiiM-ir .is ii Mmvisi? In 
unr sen SL 1 . I lieu* is lm nl ly a snciolii- 
plst in llie win hi win* is not a 
Mhi'xim — ivlm would 1101 uccejit, 
tliut is, tho propositions 1 hut. men 
muke their own history but not us 
they plouso, that Uluology Is con* 
diliuiiL'il by sucl ill Mine lure, und that 
(11 unde rsl uml the workings of uny 
society it is necessary iu undor- 
sctml Itow its form of suciul organ l- 
XHilon ruhitt'S to its si ape of uro- 
ti tunic ilevelopmuiir. In unoihor 
sense, ihcru ure very few sociolo- 
gists wliu wo u III claim for Marx's 
writings mi authority which sets 
l he in aim vc criticism altogether or 
would niuiniaiii ill sir his theories 
cun he applied wit 1 1 mi r uimlifica- 
tinu to «iitui\inns and uvviiis of a 
kind which lie could not possibly 
hove envisaged a eeniury iu 
udvaitce; lliis is the lypo of' Mar- 
xist to win mi V. L. Alien imp lie illy 
refers when he goes out of It is way 
lo vinphusbe that " there is 
mi I liin g of 11 Id III leal or rjuusi-bildi- 
cal status about Mjus's work”. Hut 
in between these two extremes 
tliero ure, us theie have been ever 
since Marx’s own lifetime, sociolo- 
gists whose adopt i mi of the lnbel 
■* Marxist " signifies their convic- 
tion that for all die criticisms 
which have been levelled against 
them Marx's .theories ore more 
right 1 Inin wrimn, smd th.it fur all 
the research iidrhirctl in support of 
‘‘cntl vein in 1 nil '■ or " hourgeuis" 
Miciuhiuv Its 1 lieu ties aie more 
wrong iii on right. 

To unalysc (lie grounds of Lliis 
convict inn, however, i cq 11 ires first 
of all an unswur to tile question: 

rlglit ” and *' wrong •'» In what 
sense? This i|uvstlmi Iims it history 
nf its own which likewise goes 
buck rn Marx's lifetime. Hut it has 
boon Riven additional palm by the 
developments which hove taken 
place in the course uf the twentieth 
century within the philosophy of 
science itself. It will no longer do 
to dismiss Murxisiu or uny other 
woultl-ho scientific theory simply 
ou tho grounds rluir one or more of 
I he predictions derivable from it 
appear not to Ituvu been home out 
by events nr tliut ona or move of 
Its basic propositions ore not tos- 
luhlo oven lit principle. To admit, 
ns Nicos l'mdunlzus docs in Chissei 
in Cnmempnrorn C ophidism, that 
*• period hull In 11 " of ihc stages of 
cupituiisni “directly ' involves a 
whole series of epistemological 
.assumptions” or* as V, L. Allen, 
hi Social Anal mis, that *' explnnst- 
tlnn of qtuditutivc change " in terms 
of dinlocricn] inaterialism " does not 
exclude other explanations ” is nut 
in uiidcniiiiie (ha claims on hchulf 
»f Marxisi Miciidog.v nhicli llu-sc 
r duthora ara topcerttotl tn advqitco, 

. tficattonx which apply ho less- to 
any theory of equivalent generality, 
Including * the theories . of those 
sciences which hHve progressed far: 
further than- the. sciences of mail 5 
and It is thereby td nsk of thulr 
.critics a. degree of subtlety which 
nmy be no less deficient nninrig 
so-rallcd “ naive folstficailpnists ” 
than among Hn-cullud “vulgar 
Marxist!* . ■ ' 

Yet. this Hnp of .irgumeiti;, too, 
can cut both ivaj'*i. If it serves to 
bolster . llie detoners of Marxist 
Si!cii)l0|>v ngaiuht some, at ill IV rgM, 
of Its, critics, it serves uNn tp no Is tor 
tiiti duftnees of.'. “ conventional " 
empirical sociology against some of 
tile criticisms, of Marxists. . To both 
Pru fessnr Allen anil Mr 1 POuiariixas, 
' empiricism ” is a teV.m of 1 Opin'd- 1 
.fariiuin Hut several of the doctijnes 
which they lukp h rq. comprise. ;ire 
ho Iu 11 gu ’ field by more tlian a 


hy ninv readily agree with Profes- placed 
M*r Allen that “ denial of the use theory 
uf ilieory is itself a theoretical r t , 
position It is nut us though .1 ... j 
either he nr Mr Poulani/»s is seek- „ 
iug in lake refuge in the claim that s A" 
the Lvritis "true" and “false 1 * as societi 
applied to pin posi linns within Marx- r 

ist snciohig.v should be understood . a J' 
in mean “ true-fur- Marxists ** and A Ji. 

“ false-for-Mcirxists " only* Proles- . .. 
sur Allen does at erne point invoke ‘ 
Thomas S. Kuhn's notion of a *“ ' J 11 ' 
"pavadigm” iu such h way that he . j 1 
seems m he rnuking in that divec- 
tion. But when he comes to deploy R j: 
his own arguments In favour of 
dialectical materialism, ho makes it {. ‘ J 
quite dear that he regards tluit n . “j 
nielliod .is rcHiiug firmly on .1 
iiiiivcr.'.il riniCfpl hut uf 1 -iu.s:i I it. V .‘n,.:..] 
defined ill lei ills iif nvceSsnry and . j 
sufficient I'ljiidiiiijiis. He i.s nut. ill 
ait.ickiilg wluii he t .ills " I ho dngin.i [■ : L 
of cm pi rir is in seeking lo reduce "S!- . 
Marxist .sociology to metaphysics ■ 

(let alone to phenomenology). . 

On iIip cniorury : he wants to the st 
argue that Marxist sociology will but o 
turn out to be true for bourgeois tho a 
hocinloBi.M.s as well, however where 
strongly their ideological condition* tually 
ing mew fur the moment inhibit lnnt/n 
them mini recognizing it. Sirni- fciateir 
Jurly, Mr Poulantzas is quite pie- this, 
pared to talk about “ establishing phrilv 
the facts " in h sense intniediatcly tlons 1 
familiar ami aero p table to tiny the. 1 
“ convent iuniil ” empiricist. Their phdii 
ctulm Is nut that Marxist wiciology firmh 
should be seen as impervious to, or certni 
exempted from, criteria of einpiri- taken 
cal vuiiflutinn. It is tliut Marxism, struct 
mulcrstiinil mi its own terms and hacau 
taken ns a whole, cun he shown to demo 
do a better job of explaining the e Y cr 
workings of capitalist hncietiuj, than #j sts 
the (or u) '* conventional ” or ^ nefi! 
“bourgenis” uhernaiive. 

To test the rival merits of tho t -i a j n , 
two, therefore, must still be sontu- j je lUi 
how u matter of testing lioih ihelr aa « L 
high'ul rnhoremo oil ilie one liuncl 
ond their cumpatihility with the . »i"' 
evidence on tho utlicr, subject in Hy °f 
both cases to the essential proviso made 
that neither their epiMvmnlugk'ul the * 
pre.su ppiisit ions nor ilieir einpirical .vei. 1 
implications me id he critici/ed which 
piecemeal or in iso Ini ion from one nnswc 
muiibcr. lint there is .1 fox her ini- made 
lial difficulty which i.s itself one of force 
the distinguishing characteristics of dimiu 
Marxist sociology und which Cnnnot °n 1 
simply be lafL to ohe side. As Alan more 
Swltigewnod is concerned to- Vye h 
remind us in Marx anil Mmlern 1 st; m 
Social Timor ji, n bonk of imrnduc- jlcoi 
lory lectures first delivered at (he liypot 
London Scluiol of Economics, donee 
" Marxism is pi e einineiiily a rovnlu- truth 
tlonai-y Miciai rlioory enriched by whlcl 
thp praxis of the revolutionary woulc 
pariy mid the imornutiomil work- cun p 
ing class, and developed by rcvollt- tulist 
tiouary intellectuals ”. The insor- only 
tion of “pre-eminently ' 1 is perhaps damo 
dcbutuble. But even without It, two whol] 
things follow. “ bou 

The first is tliut .1 sociologist in a 
capitalist society who calls himself '|“' a 
a Marxist thereby comm Its himself 
to the furtherance of cortuin polh- ,, 
icul ends. The second is that mi lliis 
exieiit Marxism cuiinot be assessed D' 1 ' 
in terms of tnith-vuliie, since on books 
neiUter the Marxist nor the “ con- 111 l, e 
ventimial '* view can n political pro- trusts 
gramme be judged by rha same styles 
critorlti as a sciemific hypo thesis. « Co 
It Is no doubt the case that hath Rener 
the 11.11 lire und die degree of piilii- mitre 
irai (Miniuiiiiii'Oi v,ir.v .in henweu 

spactrum' nre those for wh 0 m the ^ 
label sigolflos llltle niove thuin a * n « 
strongly felt hostility to the status Anglo 
quo/ whether at , the level of writ! 11 
. national political institutions ov of expec 
; the orguiii/atluit of university Intel II 
departments nr both. At thu other down- 
end are those who, although they The 


the heart of social 


corned with industrial re lm ions as 
such, with the nature of the funda- 


• vvaaii NIL' iiiuill L’ HI till. J initial" 

It still does not follow, however, n, cnial conlrudiciions in cupitiiiliac 
that Marxist sociology cun not be S0C1 *M Rud with the conscif tie urea 
assessed as sociology except in so far . l0 which these may he expected to 
as its claims about how capitalist I uat *. Bm. underlying these con- 
societies are bound to change serve tra * ls • Iicro is n fundariiem.il agree- 
the purpose of Juisteniug those y.', ent 0,1 hotli duenine mid method, 
changes forward. Both Professor ■* {' e - v perhaps differ mui-giimlly in 
Allen and Mr Pmiluntv.as would what they menu when they talk of 


Allen and Mr Pouliun/as would 
assent lo what Mr Swingewond has 
to say Hbont praxis. But neither Ht 


1 - - |"LV lU.n ML 

(he * conrnnliciinns ” nf capita- 
lism : to Mr Poulmuzas ihe^o .seem 
to consist in clashes of interest 


*"J l-l HAIS. Ulll Hvl.llLJ n L , . , — - --- 

any point implies tliut this makes f° consist in clashes of interest 
it less important for Marxist soclo- b f tween clussus nr fractious of 
Jogists to get their annivsl.i of caoi- classes, whereas to Professor Allen 


marxism can nave oitrerent conno- i ,,u anu acoiytes ot me 

(at ions for people in different bourgeoisie. But to botlt, ihe fundu- 
sociul milieux hut underlying these m S 5 , ant ^ irreconcilable conflict 
coiiiiomtiniis is the common strand wl Jh>n capitalist societies is that 
of method. Eric llobsluiwm put the ootween the buyecs of labour 
point dearly when Itc wrote tJiut 1’Ower and the veudnes of it In» 

* the strength of the Marxist belief 1 , ®*P*oitatloii surplus value in 
in the triumph of tho free develop- J”®r x f s ? ns ^ « generated, and to 
moot of all men depends not on both it is tho structural smd ide- 
ihe strength of Marx r s hope for It 'OlogIcal i transformation, re.suliing 
but on the ussuincd correctness of t {" om Hus conflict which .guarantees 
tho analysis that this is Indeed ,he . collapse and overthrow of the 
whore historical development even- capitalist system, 
tually lends mankind '. 11 Mr Pint- n,;, , 

lantzas does not make unv similar m ,, 7 h S n f " l r i,i s 1 111 ,,lp 
hiateineut quite as forth rgluly as KT nf P, n J. b k A , nI'\ d gStfhT 
this. But when he uses such 

phrases as “objective precontH- aiul-non-l M.ux- 

tlnnc M oh •* tlsp liUrnrir iiff/irf nf ^ SOClolORlstS Bllk 6 . As I lld\ 0 
t ie class Ml! • ho , nukeS It su BBested Steady, Professor Allen's 
nlSl.i that lm “ LliovSs no l e « attacl “ on “ omplriclsin.’' have by 

firmly than Professor Allen that A^ertca^nrHanWaTt^n H ih 
certain rieinonxiiitble changes have organ I2 an i in ''kniisin ot 

tikpil and will tHke nlir* in tlm th ^ 1950 S and lSWK 110 lunger 
structure of capitalist societies eil J°y so unchallenged a reputation 

demonstrable conditions hull), bow- when he fust 

ever much “bourgeois 1 ’ sociolo- “ S.l, ? • h ‘ S disagree- 

gists may like to think otherwise. m . Tlli - Is "V 1 , 1,1 *'$ 

There can thus he no question that > »^ ,r c SMV ° f < l,s 'V 

it is both legit imme and desirable ' v 10 

in tlicir own terms that rheir Ire “‘jy bis persiiusmn. 


claims for Marxist sociology should 
he assessed by the same standards 
us “ cmiveniioiial '* sociology. 


But these asides ace for tile most 
part irrelevant to the substance of 
Ins argument. When he asserts, for 
example, that “ the inquiring inintl 


. r “““ i*it|tni nif; mum 

II"W else, uulecil, is the superior- is not a feainru uf coiucimmrurv 
Hy of the Marxist a l tern alive tu be sociology '* ho merely invites ail 
made plain ? It may turn out that equally pointless re minder about 
the assessment cumiut, or cannot blinkered Murxists win* know nil 
.vv I. H- definitive. Bol die questions (he answers before diev stair and 
which have u.s far as possible to lie when lie appeals i» ' die likely 
iiusvveivd if liny assess ilieilt is to be fcnctlons of “ordinary |>cumI«*" lit 
niailo ur nil are quesduns whose order to convict u well- known 
force and relevance are in no way “ QonvonHoilul 11 sociologist of 
diminished by die revisions torcotl gross distortion nf reality", ibis 
on uhl-fasliioned positivism by has no more hearing on the riuht- 
more recent philosophy of science, ness pc wrongness qf his own analv- 
We have still to ask whedier Marx- sis titan would a remark tu ilie 
1 st sociology so defines its iheore- effect that "ordinary” caplmlisis 
deal constructs as to immunize its regard Marxist .sociologists’ descrip, 
hypotheses from dieconfirming ovi- don* . of their behaviour us a 
dettee; whetlter it implies - did w gfoas distortion of reality " tun 
truth of cnunterfactuHl conditionals t« fact s «v/*roi ,.r .1 ■ 

which there is reason to suppose 0 *lr?onS wMeh f ol£~' ai " 
would not in fact hold; whether It sets nur JI* » Pr ^ 0 «P r Allen 
cun plausibly be applied to all capi- cantrovursbil ,if„ U i,;^ , muc i 
tuhst societies, or only to some, or suacoKr Nn *JpIa? J* ,s ,nn ^ W 0 U J** 
only In part; and whether its fun- converted n* ifwvu” " 6uds , fo he 

>'S «*.« Jill, Sf; 


uumuiuni presuppositions are u D i>j> n .i.;. f . "'“er ro 

wholly Incompatible with those of Sfems which , state ‘ 

"bourgeois 1 * sociology or whether Anen‘ 1 . Profesror 

differancei of terminology may are causalfv f orR i , ", /,l,,0,,s 

rnask a broudur area of agreement Jfo„. -ki i 5 re ’ 

than either Marxist sociologists or nnd n h k h U 1 ^ ^ . h,<, , de . n 
their "convmi Ilona L “ critics are 
disposed to acknowledge. . . ffiff pS 

Directly to compare tho two of . freedom to sell,- a mSSnroBum 
hooks by Allen and Ponlunizas is by wbldhilt can be |nicsd , andifca 
m lm struck at- once by three con- presence of potential 
trusts. Tbe first is a contrast of necessary condition for .topH 


styles. Mr Puu hill crus writes within 
a Conrinumul tradition in wliicli 
ROlierulity uf abstraction is prized 
111 nre highly Mum clarity of exjires- 
'i'U»: I'l-iifessr*!- .Alk-ii, ik'N|iiii: fiiiil- 

JaLtf iisjaKfieas. sa 


ing piaoe -id -.discuss, developments xorm ; so inn a as people er 
in Marxism? 1 , writes wiLhin an thinking beings there must h 
Anglo-Saxon tradition In which the 'dcas about rheir behaviour. Ther 
writings of social researchers are , c , a » never be an ideologically fre 


unionism, therefore, rs a ‘-‘’ t ree 
labour market rlie struciuri- nf 
a particular business organiza- 
tion consists of tliut pari of the 
cnmntndity market in which it 
opeiati-r-. foi that ix thu envirnn. 

, th e organization 
‘ts rorm ; so Iona as pfeople are 
thinking beings there must hr 


may hope that their ucudcmlc writ- 
ings will help in spate small degree 
to uuderpiino thp structure of capi- 


oxpected to be straightforwardly 
Intelligible, mHtterof-fa(.t and 
down-to-earth. 

The second contrast is in their 


situation “ iu the absence o! 
new markets, 'ait- increase in tit* 
capacity to produce results if 
larger and subsequently fewt-i 


tali sm, engage In little or no 1 oven 

S oHtical activity of any kind. 

In-reuver, there : are and have 
always.- been : marked (liffercncts 
among. Marxist intellectuals In 
their relation •{ to the Communist 
Party of thej'r enunny of domicile. 
,m it is tq principle common to 
all ; of ■ them to beliuvo that, to 
: , qiiqte from Mr Kwingewooil ugaiitj 
" It is duly. ia; the, wntrk' of - Murx- 
,.WW - thpi. fOmlimbiitplIy ^ohrciupfu- 
'fjtH? stnitin Of 1 tjifcfi o' writers , fAuam 
-rbnpib^uiid .HiigtJJ ik .iingHy .xiu'- 
■ ;ui^pic^ tti)d , (lie- concept of praxis 


The second contrast is in their .suuswhhiiiv tewe; 

chuict* <if- enemies. Mr Pnuldntzns's Induction units, hpnee there is * 
criticisms of other writers are P er ^Wl tendency townrds in 
directed largely against other' S 1 ?- 6 ”?? T degree nf munopoly ’ 
Continental Marxists, not least the * "WPncat development proceed 
-theoreticians - of the Piivti m a . manner , which ensures tha 
Cummuniste - Franchise ; Brofexsw P. rOMl,r * ,s tor movement .arc con 
Allen’s criticisms are directed jar- lui^l - 15 W 6 JM* 0 '*™* ’’ ‘ fin< 
gely ugainst A die ri can sociologists itabfhlir} js a statu -n 

writing- on -organization theory. The ! 3 , lrUCte d change ). Taken' a 


. »n?j|h;fi.y ot. ;■* ci>iivenunnnl’';.so.cid-jSi>]jit.,uiiU Htigell ik fiifiUIy vW 

of praxis 


ring within, the FrcnCn. pc-ity.bour: ' 

genlsie; under .monopoly cupitpli$in . ^ok^TCflw^mnxuit sen^'.; .■ • 

;• Jpd tliu.-way in which rt«f'ide r .. Thtte! Jti icif 'tburU; ' njcire to >1 
■ b!ugy ■ « .determined by its clifrdrijf ■ .But. .if . the ; must tlistijttiivc renpt 
-. ■ jp .ilie syclph -div|st»h .)gf 1 . ,af . Martist _ s<^cibidgy^ | ,f^t, -j^n 
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U-iiablu, Imw an* we to specify 
what exactly it consists of? One 
such tenet, i«» wliicli hath I’rofcssrn 
Allen and Mi I'milaalxus subscribe, 
is the labour theory nf value. Bui 
neither sets mil, or even tries to 
.sei out, precisely and in detail 
what are. the consequences for .a 
sociology nf cu pi t:tl is in of accepting 
nr reiocting it und the concept of 
exploitation derived front it. 

Any theory of valuo, from the 
pliysiocratic conception of it as 
arising in its fundamental form 
only in transactions with the land 
itself to the neoclassical concep- 
tion of it as arising through mar- 
ginal utility loathe purchaser, rests 
on some iion-empirlcal, or if you 
ihysical, assumptions. Bi 


" uml ” cl.iss iilcnlouifs.) The tliffi- diMriluiled. and the dccisiiuis of 


however, 


those iesputisible fur ullocating lliu 


accept.) uce nr rujcction nf this ecuunmic siirphts continue to lead 
cl.iim depend*, nut just on ctnpiri- to 1111 in tended, *>c 1 f-dcfejling and 
cal evidi-iice nf cnnflici but on the socially divi-ive con seq lienees. 

Nutse . id Uu Riven to Professor [ ; ,nt not suggesting Mint Profes 
Allens direct and permanent .... Allen and Mr Poulant'/as 


and Mr 

" real ". 


T’otilain/us's “basic” and 


tlir path uf (lie United Slate*? than 
that cveiy nineteen ill- -Century capi- 
tiili.-.i cnuiUiy slinnld follow tile 
lu 1111 in tended, self-defeating mid path of Britain: and France in 
social! v divi-ive ton seq uences. jinrticuLur, as Maix well knew, has 

I am not suggesting Mint Profes- Pf un . i»Vhjt*»ceil in sinianre and 
so. Allen and Mr I'oulai.tvns 'dcnluyv n like* by 0 pol.i.cal bish.ry 
Shnuld ho required lu specify wlut Inipuiumly tli»»erei»t frn.it tin. uf 
evidence, if unv. could ever count m| y « ,,,M «■ r >‘ 1,1 tl,u " olkL 


ilclaliufl liut there art unjv tv.o 
real clas-.e, ami tli.it the relations 
of )irudiiciiiiii are ju i in dry to polit- 
ical and ideological relation, and 
l heir 1 ep reduction is nni a substi- 
tute fur .* detailed demon si ration 
that the change* visibly occurring 
in Ficiuii susicty must, or even are 
all that likely in, load to the one 
out of several passible outcomes 


Nu advanced capitalist society for them as unequivocal disconfir- Mr PuiM.inizus, therefore, can /q.Vt? nrfrvTo ‘J n urts to 

has yet been transformed ihiouglt maiion nf the- fimdaineiitaL tenets fairly he seen its writing in the h . 1 w * 15 c c 10 

class cunflict into a socialist society of Maixism. They could fuirly miduiun of Marx's own works ut '*■ 1 

in the way that Professor Allen reply that the question is in princi- about France, in which the distlnc- There is something equivocal 


and M/ Poulanizas believe that all pie unanswerable and can in any tive features uf its' political history also in Professor Allen's attacks on 

capitalist societies must be. The event he turned tu equal effect are fully recognized but at tbe satuu “ conventional" Sociologists both 

two most advanced capitalist socie- agulnst “conventional" sociolo- time analysed iu terms of the same for assuming that capitalism is self- 

tics to have been transformed into gists. But perhaps it will serve a underlying presuppositions. We can per petua ting and also for arguing 

socialist societies are East Germany more constructive purpose to put then nsk, in terms of rha task that it lias already been trans- 
put Czechoslovakia. Bur I do not the question the other way round, which lie has set himself, ‘ how formed. This is' not, in his terms, 

suppose that either Professor Allen and ask : what evidence, if any, much of what lie says about Franco self- contradictory, for it rests on 

or Mr Poulantzas would dispute would persuade “ conventional” is incompatible with the analyses the prior assumption that no 

that a necessary and, in the event, sociologists that Professor Allen of “ conventional” sociologists and change short of a revolutionary 


like metaphysical, assumptions. But 
what is it about the workings of 
capitalist societies that is better 
explained by a labour theory of 
value than any other? There need 
be no dispute that if allocation or 
. labour through the market is a 
defining characteristic or capita- 
lism, then the relation of employer 
to employee In capitalist society 
can legitimately be described as «• 
put chase, and sale of labour power, 
end Ifferbasod^twj^ntr#^*. worker 
brought about by. Investment, in 
more ndvanced technology can 
legitimately be described, as it Is 
* by Mr Poiilmilxas, in terms nf 
“raising Hie rale or exploitation . 
But wind difference does it make? 
In what «vay docs it yield a more 
cogent explanation of wage dif- 
ferentials, growth rates, investment 
amt luxation policies, or cost infla- 
. .. tion Limn can be arrived at without 
it? And how does it help to Mlu- 
minate tho differences between 
capitalist ami socialist societies, 
given that, the cuntral planners of 
socialist societies may be just as 
. concerned to increase output per 
. worker thruugit investment in 
advanced technology as are capita- 
list entrepreneurs, and may face 
just the same decisions about 
whether to apply the surplus so 
generated to higher wages, further 
reinvestment or expenditure on 
goods and services of other kinds? 

The sume familiar sorts of ques- 
tions are raised by what Professor 
Allen calls the “principal hypoth- 
esis in materialism "—that is, the 
hypothesis (or rather, presupposi- 
tion) that “ economic factors are 
the primurp, not just ultimute, 
determinants of social behaviour 
There is . no possible way of 
directly, testing this against the 
rival presiipporitipq that’ political 
factors are more important than 
economic and that social behaviour 
will be better explained if It is 
conceptualized primarily In terms 
of power. The Marxist conception 
is, to be sure, given more tangible 
expression through the analytical 
division of capitalist societies into 
two fundamental classes, and the 
accompanying claim that their in- 
terests' ar.e in “direct and per- 
manent" conflict. (The phrase Is 
Professor Allen's; but Mr Pou- 
lantzas means much the same when 
he speaks of the bourgeoisie and 
proletariat as being the two 
*' basic 1 ' cl assMt jvhd alone have 


or Mr Poulantzas would dispute would persuade “conventional” is incompatible yvicli the analyses 
that a necessary and, in the event, sociologists that Professor Allen of “ conventional” sociologists and 


that 3 necessary alia, in tile event, aut-iuiURisia mat I luitawi OI LUHVL-Iiumiui DUL.nnujii^i 3 cumige mhhi ut a icvtmiuui«ijf 

contingently sufficient condition of and Mr Poulantzas are, after all, whether it is possible to specify transition to socialism is to be 

the transformation was furnished right ? To this, it seems lo me, the what evidence might show that counted as a transformation. But it 


bv Soviet military power This does answer must lie somewhere in the part of it in he right. Invites the obvious rejoinder that 

nut' show that Professor Allen is comparative history oE whatever hi- . , . p rnf „ aftr A 1 i_ n ««- on . if the demonstrable changes docu* 

bound to be wrona about Britain, dustriol societies are demonstrably ,vi f « snrlrnneisrfi mav find rented by Marxist and non-Marxist 

or Mr PflulaSS* Son France "capitalist 11 in terms of the Slip- in dlxim-Lment sociologists alike have not brought 

But UdoLmialt jXr to know ulated definition. Ther* is, of PouInTtzas Aan he about a transformation, then per- 

how to estimate rhe chancea of ? complication which oan ^ oxnact oSta from baps they should be read as eri- 

Br heInk rjSt be Introduced In the form of bor- SiuFe of^ £S deuce that capitalism Is, If not self- 

Sare f* no lack of empirical derll,le caaes. What, for Instance. “J. 'J** 1 ?.™** F there cmf- perpetuating, at least more durable 

-■JfiEL ore we to say about societies in 9 »« 5 S? ,, I. J he < 2 1 .. than Is com/ortably consistent wWi 


perpetuating, at least more durable 


less prottiuna ana even uramanc more cffoctivelv be advanred from ot American cupital towards direct ‘ 

than they have done In the past. ,], e standnoin^ of Mm*xk» and investment in manufacturing in- have, ever suggested ®?herw 3 se. 

But , how is Marxist sociology to *« conventional " socioloRists alike dustry ; that the vole of tlie state ^{ n , e ¥j c ® n „ 1 

vindicate its claim that the way in jf t |. e examples dellberatelv chosen' bus become more important under which Professor Alien takes M the 
which these changes coma, afiout ■* than earlier cajtitalistn ; that MMtA&Mav £ vM 

will be determined by the “prime expectations of the two are most *• educatlona system in Fiance “J ve U .i-miev ^ estS- 

contradiction ”, as Professor Allen widelv at variance (as elsewhere) Is stratified in a way a*tei native, is nmtnet as ^tao 

coils it, between the forces and the T y “ . , J ,, which both • feeds and reflects hshed nor as doctrinaivo as he 


reflects 


established .orthodoxy ' to which 
Marxism stands -as the radical 
alternative, Is neither as estab- 
lished nor as doctrinaivo as he 
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social relations of production? It There are enough industrial the stratification of adult occupn- mal *es it cut to be: the reaction 
will be no advance Id social theory socteies which can bo agreed to be tloUB . lhat social mobility of iiidi- "«»}»» evolution Ism which pnnei- 
if these terms nre going to be used ’ 5 #* 5 Sst " fo l ““iW* viduals does not oE Itself alter the P a y lt 

merely to redescribe in retrospect , he „, nUM * e between relative position of social classes; clrele, and whatever may be 

whatever turns out to have t fln< 11 J 5 c ® ar enough what Hn( j t j iat sonie small-scale owners distinctive about Marxism it is not, 
taken place. . would count for them as a transl- oE the lue(tlIS 0 f production do, but even if It once wits, a conviction 

1 tion to socialism— broadly, 1 take _ t * mg Hol nw ,i me waac- conflict and change nro "con- 

Somehow, they have to be seen it, the replacement of a labour i a bom- from persons other than timihiR and inexorable.”. It may be 
actually to explain why it is that market by a command economy members ^ a ' r t0 sa ? tb at its distinctive 

what happens when .it does in one and . the replacement of a multi- * . . . . assumptions have not yet been 

capitalist society and 'not another party system by the rule of a ain- The distinctiveness of a Mu exist rcFuted. But it is also fair to say 
could in principle, and with hlpd- gle party claiming to act as. the view of these things can be seen that for them to be vindicated In 
sigltt, have been predicted to bo embodiment of the collective in- only when It enmes to expounding the eyes of ''conventional” soclolo- 
going to lmppcn then and there, terest of the working class — for their projected consequences; and gists something would have to have 
Likewise, these terms will have to different accounts of how it might here, un (or 11111 ate ly, Mr Poulantzas happened to the capitalist Indus- 
bo seen to clarify, rather than ob- or might not come about to be is not always ns clear as might be trial societies of the -world which 
score, die differences between the appraised by way of contrast with wished. It is not that his “proble- lias not happened yet. 

« contradictions " which ate visible each other. miuic ns he would call it, cannot . , , . , 
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party system by the rule of a sin- The distinctiveness of a Murxjst 
could in principle, and with hipd- gle party claiming to act as. the view of these things can be seen 
sight, have been predicted to bo embodiment of the collective in- only when It comes to expounding 
going to lmppcn then and there, terest of the working class — for their projected consequences; and 
Likewise, these terms will have to different accounts of how it might here, un (or innately, Mr Poulantzas 
bo seen to clarify, rather than ob- or might not come about to be is not always as clear as might be 
score, die differences between the appraised by way of contrast with 'wished. It is not that his proble- 
" contradictions " which ate visible each other. miuic ”, ns he would call it, cannot 

i-tinan t. . . . i. . . i. ■ rpnHIIv hr- iiiirlprctnnrl hv “tnnveil- 


sociology cannot 'claim to give a for American capitalism of the . BeS. Bui he never deals directly 
better account of them than “con- export of capital to Europe is con- 'with tho question of whether his 


if one takes a sceptical view, avo 
thoy likely to be. For even with 


volitional” sociology if it turns out cemed exclusively with the single analysis might not lead as plausibly hindsight', the historians of the 
that what has been assumed to case of France. It is true that Marx to tbe conclusion that, there will future may differ as much about 
apply only to capitalist societies in himself, arguing from England as wot bo a socialist revolution in what caused the final trausfovtna- 
fact applies to industrial societies the paradigm, addressed the Gar- France- as that there will. Readers tied (or decline, or evolution-, or 
in general— whether capitalist, man readers of Capital with the ' to whom the question Is on open overthrow, or collapse of whatever 
sociulisr, fascist or anything else— tag " do te fabula narratur But o»° can scarcely be bianteulf some It turns out to be) of capitalism as 
in all of- which iabour- is alienated no sociologist, whether Marxist or of Ills phrases about ‘ f tlie ■ day of do the historians of the present 
by the mode of production, con- “conventional 11 , would now claim reckoning”. P increasing corn radio- about the fail of' the Roman 
fficts of interest arise between to be ablo. to validate his chosen tlons ” and “radical transform a- Empire, the nature of feudalism 
workers differently located in the theory by reference to « single tion” strike them as having some- and the causes of tho Industrial 
social division of labour, power (in- Case. AS' Mr Poulantzas himself is tiring of a ritual air. Mr Poulantzas Revolution. But there are two <rea- 
cluding power to determine what well aware, it. is no more to he might reply that whnt he is doing sons why such scepticism jmW.p© 
price is to be paid to workers for expected that every twentieth-can- is precisely, to reaffirm theconne- excessive. In tlie First place.soclo- 
their labour) is very unequally tury capitalist country will follow xion of theory with praxis. But. re- legists can now directly, Mpdy tho 
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Three French Waiters 
and the Great War 

* ^ Studies in the Rfse of Communism and 
Fascism 

: .. f R ^jc^F - 1 jj 

European society and the rise of 
Communism and Fascism are important 
subjects that concern all students of recent • 
^ history. This book studies these themes 
through the careers of three French writers: 

I , Henfi Barbusse, prleu la Rochelle, and 

1) - George Bernenps. These writers articulated 
y ; their ideological positions with great 
vividness and clarity; taken together, they 
JL - provide a fascinating pioture of die F|rst 

II World War apd its aftermath, 'I .- 

IfT" : £ 4.76 net 


CAMBRIDGE Eajiarbdck editioh . ' 

UNIVERSITY Participation and 
PRESS Democratic Theory 


Liberalism and Tradition 

Aspects, of Catholic Thought in' 
Nineteenth-Century France 

BERNARD! REARDON ■ • ’. 

.■ Asury^V Qf French Catholic thought— .- 

intellectual revival, between the Napoleonic 
Concordat with die Vatican In 1 802 and th6 
Separation Law in 1905.. % 

£8.50 net 


SOCI EtY FO R NEW T E6TAM ENT ■ 
STUDIES, MONOGRAPH 28- '.* 

Jesus and the Law ' 
in Synoptic TYadition . 

ROBEBT BANKS '."-’V. 

Th'js itionograpH deal* with a major problem' 
of New Testament exegetical and related • 
studies - the attitude. of Jesus ta the Moseic 
. Law„ This Is 'the.f l»t full*itca(a treatment of ’ 
;.thls question In .pnglish for more thin .. 
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Formal Semantics of 
Natural Language 

Papers from a Colloquium sponsored bv tha 
King's College Resaqroh- Csntra/Oamhrldgo ' . 

EdltwtbY. UPWARD Li KEpNAN ■' 

Iii natural language 
semantics which brings together, work by. ; ! * 
philosophers, loglalans and linguists. This ■ . 
collection makes available soma of tha best' 
current work In this fait-movfng field, • 
aid will stimulate further progress by 
Juxtaposing the different Interests : 

represented here. 

. - w • £ 12 . 60 net 


Paperback edition 
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societies of which they are them' 
selves members and collect evi- 
dence oE e kind inaccessible to his- 
torians of the past; and in the 
second, sociological theory, how- 
ever backward, does at least fur- 
nish categories and methods for 
the analysis- of that evidence which 
should enable it to be corrected in 
the light of whot actually happens, 
when it does. It may not, therefore, 
be absurdly optimistic to hope that 
the principal issues which now 
divide Marxist from " conven- 
tional ” sociology will have been 
effectively settled one way of the 
other by the * time oE Marx's' 
bicontcnary, or even before. 
Meanwhile— and always assuming 
that global nuclear war docs not 
put an end to Marxist and •' con- 
ventional ” sociology together — the 
ftdal of sociologists of whatever 
political persuasion , remains as it is 
described by Professor Allen: to 
explain the reality of people’s lives 
and to establish thq necessary and 
sufficient conditions of the qualita- 
tive changes In social structure 
which have made .that reality what 
it is. 


volitional 11 sociologists, so far’ from 
propping up the status quo, will 
serve either consciously or uncon- 
sciously to discredit it. Most socio- 
logists, however, would be likely to 
agree that their own activities will 
exercise at best only a very modest 
and peripheral influence on the 
changes that the societies of which 
they are members will actually un- 
dergo over the course of \helc life- 
times. 

No doubt they have as many 
hopes or foars about the future of 
their societies as anybody else, and 
giver) the extent of our ignorance 
about what that future Will be, and 
why, there is abuudant scope for 
them. But their relevance to socio- 
logy lies chlefy in their role in 
motivating individual sociologists 
co explore theoretical possibilities 
which might otherwise receive less 
attention than they deserve; and 
the result oE such explorations Is 

J ust as likely to tell against the 
lopes or fears which inspired them 
as to bear them out. 

For tiie moment, all that can be 
said with confidence is that just as 
Marxists Iihvc tended to iinderestl- 


To say this is not to diminish mate rite resilience oE capitalism as 
the importance u tut ched by Marxist ? mode of social organization, so 
Sociologists to j ittixis. Professor have anti-Marxists tended to un 

Allen and Mr Poulomzas will con- dcr estimate the reaUUjnco of Marx- 
tiivuo to use their sociology In fur- ism as a mode of social theory, 
therance of their political alma Just Alan Swlngowaod ends his survey of 


as, on thole view, " conventional ” 
sociologists will continue to use 
theirs in support of the status quo. 
But if theory acts on practice, -so 
tod does practice react on theory ; 
and these actions and reactions are 
among the thirigs which a general 
theory of social change, if we ever 
come to have one, will have to 
explain. It may be that the activi- 
ties of Marxist sociologists in capi- 
talist societies will help to bring 
about tli elr transformation to socia- 
lism ; but it may also be (as some 
Marxists have . themselves sug- 
gested! that they will merely alert 
the defenders of capitalism to ways 


of 


preserving it in some other 
form. It is also possible that "-con- 


tiie differences between the 
theories of Marx and those of his 
nco, non and anti-Marxist succes- 
sors with the conclusion that the 
task of Marxist sociology Is now to 
nbsorb the best of what non-Marxist 
sociologists have said. But It 
might Just as well he put the other 
way round. It Is difficult to see 
how the distinctive presupposi 
tions of Marxist sociology will ever 
como to be discarded altogether; 
but It is equally difficult to see 
how they will ever be fully 
confirmed. It will be possible to 
settle Lite matter, if at all, only 
when history has performed the 
experiments which sociologists can 
not perforin for themselves. 


Living off the land 


v *• • 

By Charles Madge 


ANDRE BETBILUl i 

Six Essays in Comparative Sociology 

113pp. Oxford University Press. £2. 


. the peasant into an agricultural wor 
1 ker is still the' most general indica- 
tor of the deterioration of the mar- 
ket situation of tiie fanner”. 

In the Alleppey district of Kerala, 
even, at the 1961 census over holE 
those occupied In agriculture were 
labourers, Llio same person often 
being an agricultural os well as an 
■ industrial worker, Hoads and ttans- 


The etiquette of death 


The case for Patrick Meehan 


By Roger Scruton 


IVAN MORRIS t 

The Nobility of Failure 

Tragic Heroes in the History of 

Japan 

)pp end 41, plates. Seeker and 
'Warburg. £6.50. 


"No sadder proof can be given by 
a mail of his own littleness than dis- 
belief in greet men*’— «o sdid Car- 
lyle, who argued that society is 
founded upon the warship of heroes. 
If such a view were right, then it 
would seem that we could reach as 
full an understanding of the .spirit 
of a foreign race (through analysis 
of its heroes as ever we could 
through. the study of actual beha- 
viour. To understand the hero is 
to understand a distinctive ideal 
of human conduct; it is to gain 
insight into the recognised possibi- 
lities, tho moral space, as it were, 
In -which the members of a society- 
live out their aspirations. Some ffuen 
view of the cultural significance 
of tho hero is implicit in Ivan 
Morris’s new book, which recounts 
in a sequence of loosely connected 
chapters the stories of the “failed 
heroes’* of Japan— a class which, 
according to Morris, lias established 
itself in tho. popular Japanese con- 
sciousness as the type of all vir- 
tuous men. Morris argues that the 

J apanese hero is distinguished from 
is Western counterpart by a cer- 
tain genius for failure and that itc 
is revered and loved precisely for 
his capacity to encounter failure 
with an unflinching sincerity of pur- 
pose and a profound contempt for 
the material 
rcsolvo. 


consequences of Ills 


ton being. of 2.5 acres or less. These 


These 
logical. 

Three of .them were delivered in 
1972-73 as tiie Eirst National Lec- 
tures In: sociology sponsored by the 
Indian University. Grants Commis- 
sion, . Andrri - Briteille. is Professor 
- of ' Sociology nt the University' of 
.Delhi, and it was there that ha 


being. 

conditions have been propitious for 
Agricultural Workers’ Unions which, 
according to a 1971. study, had suc- 
ceeded in' raising real wages. These 
unions have also played an Impor- 
tant part in bargaining for higher 
district .of 
to Professor 


it Wita UWB . *10 ly^iaAs in rh* T«nlni-a , 

submitted as, a PhD thesis the in- in the Taniore _ 

tensive 'study of a Brahmin- 

dominated village which became oteille s own researches. 
Caste. Class dnrf Power (1965!. Be- . But in West Bengal 


• dominated 

Caste, Class And Power (1965). Be- 
side that clbse-textured 'work, the 
present volume is rather .slight. 

A few pages about village studies - 
in ' pro-communist Chinn hardly. 

S oke' the essays comparative in an 
tcrnationdl sonso. The points 
which Professor BdteHlo makes re-. 
■ late to India. Tiius the great 
majority of the people described In 
Indian censuses and in the Indian 
■ .Constitution as "tribal" ore in fact 
settled cultivators, and. one cannot 
therefor o contrast "tribal’* Society 
bnd " peasant " society in the Indian 
context. Again, although there may 
thinks, some ->;vllj pa 
, pea tan w.; rigorously <T« 
nmate ' thonr ore 


But in West Bengal they have 
railed to unite agricultural -workers 
effectively. Partly this is because 
there they are socially heterogem 
eons, being divided into caste 
Hindus, Harijans and Adivasis, tills 
lost distinction being “quite 
marked ** in West Bongal. . These 
findings, cited in the essay "Pea- 
sants. _ and Workers ", suggest a 


possible compared 
more states and di: 
covered. 


ve nnafysis if 
istricis could be 


. bfc -he tbfi 
-which I 

pi-cdom 


Professor Bdteille is much con 
cer tied that sociologists in India 

should pay more attention to con- 

at ■ jn -> . Dicta, of * utc res r goi ieru ted by. land? 
- ‘ 1* o^ewhk* oo — 5 


_ -a great .!W«wwi':Kn , . 

many Ibth'ora, like fho . one lie Trim- ! ”5®** values. Tn« Is no doubt laud-: 
self, studied, where : there are a a_ble,- but his, own work, arid' this. 


large proportion :of. non-cultivating 
renders at quo end qf the scale - 
.and. of landless labourers at : the 

■.other./ _ ■ ;• ■' : ‘ - ' 

• tho . people who. llyqln Indian 
'Villages dp not there! ore, constitute 


•«i 


: I 


peasant, society ".- Do we 1 really 
id to be told this * 

•roi 

l(»h_ the daw rit^whlch different 


..a 

nee 

w 

leses 


.. to be told 
quantify 
es.of dfrl 


? Any attempt 
the . proportions p£ .vu- 


fforelit 


v -^r-T u muipti Mil* 

West Bepgal ■ example Just cited, 
show how Impossible: it Is to aide- 
.track ,,the peiyasiv 


-tt-vt rr ’ effects, of caste 
and: delated distinctions qf status 
which, are specifically Indian. Hd 
Would like a more constructive ex- 
qhange of views between Indian 
sociologists- and Marxists,' and coup 
mends the Marx Of The Eighteenth 
Bnmaire: But: hp Criticises Iitdibp 


In Western thought and literature 
(if we are to accept Professor 
Morris's view of the matter) die 
concept of tiie horo Is bound up 
with the idea of successful action: 
the Western hero either succeeds 
directly, or else makes it possible 
for others to succeed through his 
Bacrlfico. If he is defeated it is 
not by necessity but by chance, and 
his cause continues to triumph 
through his downfall, ns the cause 
of Roland triumphed in the veng- 
snee of Charlemagne. The Japanese 
hero who, on recognizing failure, 
willingly embraces dentil does not 
do so Ln order to further his cause. 
Nor does he “ bear witness ", in the 
manner of a ; Christian .martyr,, to 
trhdu which:. ore qiade more per- 
suasive through his act of sacrifice. . 
Indeed, it would be wrong to des- 
cribe the horo's final act In terms 
of " sacrifice" at all: there is 
nothing beyond himself for which 
the hero lays down his life. His 
life is brought to its end by an 
inner necessity, by a sense of the 
Impossibility of continuance, and if 
there is a "cause" for which the 
hero has been fighting he dies not 
in order to benefit that cause but 
in Order to make it manifest It is 
thus that the Kamikaze fighters of 
the last war saw (it to destroy them- 
selves as defeat overtook their 
country, and so to manifest their 
"purity” of outlook and the im- 
perative nature of the allegiance by 
which they Were bound. In no way 
did their actions arise from any 
“ calculation ”, and only in an 
intangible sense did they seek to 
"benefit” the emperor through 
what they did. 'Even the Christian 
leader AraakusQ Shiro died unmind- 
ful of success, and owes his popu- 
larity to a certain poignant futility 
jeuiber of 

Professor -'Mgrris presents potfe 
rhltg of warrior princes and 1 Con- 
fiician revolution arias, of loyal re* . 
tainers aud seekers after power, 
and attempts to show that it is only ' 
against the background of failure 


counterpart. As it is the comparison 
is infcomplete. Moreover. Morris 
considers only the actual heroes of 
Japan ; it would have been interest- 
ing to find soino discussion of tiie 
literary hero, und of the concept 
of failure that wo find, for example, 
in the populnr theatre, arid in the 
melodramas of Cliikutuntsu. 

Such speculations might possibly 
Imvo led Professor Morris to a more 
persuasive characterization of the 
heroic motive. It -is surely not 
enough to emphasize the “ sincer- 
ity’* (makoto) of tiie hero's pur- 
pose. as though that alone could 
provide a description of his state of 
mind. It is not necessary 1 to disem- 
bowel oneself simply in order to 
show, that one is neither an impos- 
tojr nor a crook. 

Wien the samurai scholar Daidoji 
Shigesuke (to whose book on the 
ways of the warrior: Professor 
Morris .often alludes) - writes that - *•■■■ 
one’s way of dying can validate 
one’s entire life ’’, he surely menni 
to recommend the correct way of 
dying not as a proof of sincerity but 
as a proof that one attaches to death 
and suffering a proper value, 
nelthoc exaggerating their import- 
ance nor underestimating' itlnyfect V 
one finds in the bushldo ethic some- 
tiling of that idea of " timely death " 
which Nietzscho sought to recom- 
mend as the basis of all true y ^i«» # "^ H * 
pagan) morality. Nietzsche argued 
that the man of pure will, the mnu « 
who waB properly identified with 
the springs or his activity und not 
at variance with them, must recog- 
nize that there is an appropriate 
time to die, a time beyond which 
life would be merely a compromise. 

It was from some such conception 
that Charmian answered with her 
dying breath the repionches of 
Caesar’s servant, declaring that her 
net was well done, and " worthy a 
descendant of the kings of Egypt ” 
(Plutarch). Aristotle argued for a 
necessary connexion between 
courage and the pursuit of honour, 
and oven the Christian hero Roland 
expresses the Homeric- preference 
for death over shame. Tacitus writes 
of the German tribes thut men who 
surviyed defeat in battles would 
,au end to llfefir 

themselves, and wo' 

/uiiwu.c, fiuiiuiu aiiitmi trimm.- j..--; OUt OWh Baltic Of 

terlstics and celebrated . person- Maldon' that Christianity did not 

figL's and events of the " * ' k ' 
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Arnold’s _ , 

Another World (128pp. Sidgwick them. 
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effectively blackening Meehan's 
character jn the eyes of the jury. 


reason— that Scottish criminal law 
and procedure could offer die 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY : 

A Presumption of Innocence 
240pp. Gollancz. £3.75. 


The story is so enormously com- KirEm so “J? Lmd GrZ' 
plicated that it must be tempting ™ 1 t f ial j udge, was obviouriy con- 
JEJS vinccd from the start d, at hfcohan 

in ho was and lh « to have 

FoU 7?a r U n .2? * ,een raprehensibly apparent in liis 

Fact that Meehan is a bad lot any- can( iuct: of the nial—nid sncciallv 

— , s ag from 1 Ms 0 summing-up **»€> the jury. 

ol many crimes tor winch he has „ * 

The subtitle of A Presumption of never been caught. If someone 

Innocence is completely Justified: handed me no more than the 700 SUmSHSI, in 6 r« ? 

"The Amazing Case of Patrick pages of the first court transcript n v e Lv, ip 225“ 

Meehan”.' “I know nothing about f should groan in dismay; and that 

the case of Patrick Meehan", says j s merely die beginning of any P|' c j^' n 

Lord Devlin in a pre-pubbeation adequate inquiry, for the courts 

message, and the publishers have have heard little more than half ta C v ^f! d h J, London ^ to’ ask D^ WU- 

mode a spec a little wrapper for t h e evidence. i i 1?. , / r° ^ ... ; ^ 

him t ,ou nn »» avrunt what 7 . . . i , liam Sargout ( an expert witness on. 

1 ? nS« l tn The I' e are no . doubt 8 a P s in . the tho truth drug in die case of tho 

,! D n f ad r,H n l irnp nmh! S story and faults in ^ presentation. Boston Strangler") if he would 

f Mpn^1n ?h p n rn r S i’. Spotdng the faults is far easier help. Dr Sargant— ^ without fee— 
confidence in the processes ot_ jus tui-ttinrr th^ hnnk must have » n ciatonw . uh»i-n .s. ™ unuai*. 

tice is to he a 
that I would 

r'ss-a, «. „ 

courf has a du^“ said Lord 
Cameron, "to protect an accused 
person against tlia folly of his legal 



possibly su 

ilia mind of anyono who reads this 


exasperate 


advisers.” And It says much for 
wife at long the restraint with which Mr Kcu- 


•xat^Ie of It ° nvovlded ho reads U ,nsr divorced him, and yet on nedy tells his story that lie lets tlmt 
'XXv.lv. wldrh°Ludovic Kennedy «!_ & without comment. 


uiBiuiBiiisu iiwi unca wno armrn is, or joneB or 

»£uo°S °idn e “d J r? S«,f; ?»»in»oi, r tho absence of an index telly . men «ho he. .inee vepeaudly 
.subsequently killed in a snoot-out | S quite inexcusable. Hi a cast as confessed to the crime far which 

•aSSL-a U»f Of a RuKlen notre). Meeban.tend.eo.wSSd. end whSS 

Mcehanwlowlcin fact unknown ■ d,e reade , r needa . a f ,nd ^ a com- (again) no one will believe because 
M P arh ' n( hP h ill tfi JfiuH put0 i r t0 k ?°W h0 ia ® Pohceman, a of his record, has offered his own 

to each other, both had bad criminal crook, a sheriff, a procurator-fiscal, services in a way that sueaests a 

involved Bn°y'viol^n^ a publican, a witness, or a nobody. new use for the " truth “drii ", 

Sd hate y beeii S de^w wSmI There ara weak points in namely to make confessions that 

ki the proo f of Me eha?s a Ubi A Meehan’s own story. The trouble m»gh t happily clear other .people 

in me proor or ivioenan s_ anpi. . a i- (f or example, without convicting oneself. 


going 

heavily against the live 


Examples of the tsuba, or hand- 
guard, of Japanese swords photo- 
graphed by Herbert Pouting: “ On 
themJ’.he -recorded, " may be, — — 

found iUustr<Ued,the yihgleqfjhe flJjW. 
mythology, customs, leghidsi “y hanging 

folklore, famous scenes, charac- jjtow from 

f eristics and celebrated . person- Maiaon ■ that 1IMfc 

rigvj and events of the history extinguish in our ancestors the im- 

of Japan." They appear in H. J. P. perative will to dlo wiien bonds of 

Herbert Pontmg: honour and allegiance required it uf 


n ing of those points .. 

...» u,c one — to flatten b freshly removed tary for Scotland 

whether or not it should be allowed oxhlde by trampling on it. As you Meehan’s counsel 
to. And at the trial of Patrick stB mp on one difficulty, another 
Meehan for the crime he did not aprings up elsewhere, 
commit, rite dead man’s criminal For moat of my life I have 
record was freely- talked about, bell evod— with, I have thought, good 



and Jackson. £6.50), d collection, 
of ‘ . Ponting’s outstanding work 
as a photographer during 
the years 1900-12, not only as a 
member of Scott’s , Insjt expedition 
but also in the United States, Asia 
. and Europe. 


By Paul Bailey 


i* **2? j*® 1 modern utili- 
tarian orthodoxy finds it difficult 
to accept such an idea. The utili- 
^attempts to found the 
notion of human good in such con- 

‘ C ' < Sisme “harm", 
pjeasuie and "aversion" 

"need” and “injury". On such a 
view it seems dUflcult to see how 
death could not be rite. mStMtSi 

It is partly in order to explain [^®a 1 «nnraon I> f(f^ 'Ll 0 -iiT 16 

id justify the attitudes that make Honi d ^ ,lza 


I would ask 

tnwvuiui a wu uiii.ii Mt NlcilfllftS 

Falrbairn, QC, MP, and the four 
solicitors who acted for him at 
different stages, to swear by affi- 
davit that this account (which they 
have all read) represents their 
genuine belief about tiie Case. It 
begins with statements from them 
sm sftyiug that Meehan is Innocent. 
. . And aftef all, they know more 

■5K-*£g?s& ns /sa 

m. n . 0 d womm t recomaend to the Queen in i he 

cited in Blackmail lacked the necas- 


MIKE HEPIVORTH: 
Blackmail 


men and _women whose casaa we grant what we still so oddly call 

, -wn« free pardon” by whlcn the 

sary skills to succeed in the innocent are forgiven for what they 


{Sill 9 i?f ® c ,l®®’ ® i«f d have not done. 'For me, that Is the 

l0t ^ ey ar t‘ mos ? measure of the book’s authority and 


PubHdty aed Sobrecy itt Everydey 


desire for survival, and 
torious will to die. 


the vic- 


Llfe 

127pp. Routledgq and Kegatt Paul. 
£3.95 (paperback, £1.95). 


understandably human need to cause 

pain to people who had wronged T7 - » t t s-t 

them in one way or another. These k ICC QHri f PI I 
wretches, emulating tha master AV-IOO ClllU tv/J.J. 
minds of ; 


and justify 
such an Si 
Morris has written 


mg 

fiction and failing 


such' an act intelligible that Ivan 

It i, dedicated to mSETS.'S ^ 


: . -- . ,. T Iddibp 

:• . OT to-^ ta o- Marxists for. t&kilig over Lenin’s and 
' Mao’s division’ of peasants into rich. 

’ ’ the 


l . pooulniiora settled down, middle ‘and pood .whereas . in > the 
plough, is bafflfngly difficult, -. Ipdlap, cash rf ure liiny meed u twri 

Indian cenuis- of 1971 . slio wed SSHLMji* iBSKH - « divi ^ ,on ’ ot l \ 
the proportion of agricultural division ^ a somewhat 

(ie, labourers) among :»U kind- 


Tho 


worker* , . .. 

Workers as 1 1 having 
from ■ about ■ 19 ; to 30 




■ increased ^ Betiv^en iRadflold’s" “ little Coni 
. per • cent rittinlt)e$ ” ; ;.brtd Map’s , operatloiiuT: 
over the. previous decade. In categories , Professor jB&mlls seeks 
several statos the proporiiori -.an empirical ;anproach . based .on 
had more than doubled. Part complex economic realities. ! At th^ 

of .the increase may b ‘ " - ’ “ ” — — 

but it MSitts certain that 1 
liem of 4griQtiituraIv WO racers 


rjpu, . run vutnxim et.uub|iTin. i Btv>iuv«. .. ai. 
ia Illusory, tUne he wrotq his esfcpys, tijia was 
the propor- • perhaps a . pious asbtratkin, -Ip 'if 

..,.st^ ls>gcov^» t<r bb less otosbat? 

ing, while “ the transformation oP state of- emergency tn;Tnd ia 


at 1 any . df . them / have acquired 
their heroic stqtus: ^t.la tlte morto 
no aware— -the . pathos- ■ of mortal 
thingsj— which it -is 'the hero’s task 
tp. reveal, arid defeat la therefore, a 
necessity, means to,^ Ws: moral signl- 
. ficonce. , ‘ But while : failure Is neces- 
sary It: cannot be sufficient. - There , 
Is another; perhaps rtiore interest- 
ing; aspect of die; Japanese hero t 
hO must be foase^ed of, the ability, 
to die correctly, an- ability- that is 
the signof. moral 'education arid the- 
mariifestation :^of> spiritual grace.' 
While tile Ghrlstiari -martyr desires 
dbath but -does not will It, ■: the' 
Japanese h erb wills ai rfeath 1 for-, 
which he baa no desire j - The Jact 
of -hora km. oWakonlng aS It does' 
gll the body's natural revulsion 
dost physical . Jpjury, sytriboUzes 
i coafildt between ' the. . base ; 

^ L -- : - V "~" 


spakeniy defended the value of 
self-slaughter and who' also commit- 
ted it- under circumstances which 
would have been no cause for sur- 
pviso or disapproval had the Japan- 
ese ideal of nobility survived more 
fully the disaster of the Pacific war. 

As is apparent from Professor 
Morris's narrative, the thoughts 
that motivated Mishima’s - suicide 
follow an ancient pattern. Typically 
the Japanese hero is out of key with 
bis time, traditionalist in inspira- 
tion, loyal to his emperor, often 
a scholar and a literary man 

EOtmtiixmak^^g. 

being tragic it Is perhaps because 
the success $t which he' aimed was 
too ill-defined and top far from any 
iB'llzatidn,. .so that his 
when It came, had the 


.passible . realization,- so the 
"failure”; when, it came, hl_ ____ 
.aspect: of sorilethlpg deliberate and 
contrived. . To be. a failura’>is hot' 
?asyj it requires : skill and , judg- 
ment, as well as thb kind of refine- 
ment qf outlook that is beyond the 
reach, qf the- merely successful 
■man. :• .-pv • l • : 


In / rills 


recoristruc- 


tions, that somet 
for exai 
actuall 

comes unintelligible. And re aTlv 
the bafflement that modern Euro- 
peans might feel at the- Japanese 
conception of heroic, behaviour is 
no different from the bafflemanw" 
they must feel at the entire history 
of their own civilization. 

_ *© n . we are to arrive at a 

full understanding of what is dis- 
tinctive in the Japanese hi 
besides the peculiar genii 
failure which Morris so 

well, we ought to ddsenbe more 
fully tiie motive of the Western 
hero, and describe the change 
wrought in that motive by the 
n,..idea. thai suicide is a 
If we are to follow " 
iHt^ a crime worse than murder. 
Just what state of mind is forbidden 
by rendering the act of suicide 
criminal? what Is the difference 
behveen > actually Idlllng oripself 
and merely- putting oneself (like 
Roland) -iq a aituadon Where onp 
knows one has to did ? The distinc- 
tion is affine one,- but expressive, 1 
■ r »i'l that » of 9»ilte different 
attitudes': to death; and two quite 
different : conceptions of the answer 
abiUty of a man for the destruction 
of nia mbrtal frame, in thp light . 


■Vr. 


Blackmail Is the most distasteful dismally m the attempt, often re 
of crimes aud tha most difficult to- ceived really savage sentences.. KENNETH BOURNE (Editor) i 
accomplish successfully. Jn a per- Those who practised the "foulest of Thn RlnrktnalHna of the Chahcelior 
verse senseUtai^a-Somewhat echo- crimes" had to be punished, what J" 6 “ 

)ai - Iy nrtcetKrr 1 the master black- ever their reasons for 'doing so. The 96pp. Lemon Tree Press. • £2.25. 


a man in possession of word " blackmail ”, Mr Sepworth 


considerable knowledge . and riiakes clear, covers a multitude of Henrietta Wilson, one oE the most 

. sins. ' successful of the poules de luxe who 

to strike, and he does so — Ironic- - - - . _ r . . 

it 

7 gOUKD i 

riiw~~d*maMo n ^-'ku ka j fur ‘ aboul^nslnuite. Of the many types no longer maintain her in the style 
bi^uin been^VifcvaBd&.jrf.^ Mr Hepworth apafeses, I dm most In- to whfch she had become accus- 

L rl 8 ued ^ Jbow who- blackmail for toraed. She conceived the happy 
- ; mor^l ’ 1 . reasons - — a clean-living idea of wiring , her . memoirs i ah 


citizen 

iroceeds 


mo a yi ,uoi. . 5 

discovers p entprprise from which She profited 
.to menace aS much by what she put in qs what 


hot overreach' himself. W idows clea°n?Unkliii 
the value of discinllne and self- Pecksniff 
control, which is where he differs .JbjKajIflmgl 
of criminals,^ JwirVHj 

"irie blackmailer, then, is a gifted Such a man, when caught, will secure -their omission on payment of 
creature. He has abilities that tho always maintain that his crime is a modest honorarium. Lord Graham 


pod novelist puts to uses more as nothing if compared to the crime and Lord Francis Conyngham accap- 
beneficial to society; the ability jo his victim has been perpetrating, ted the offer ; Wellington brusquely 
, sniff _ out the dirty little, secrets Such a man -fa no Milverton— he brushed the threat aside and ’ aiif- 


U 


many questidrlf to which ip 


A 



peculiar to sociologists,.- He refers, Harrietts waa already well known, 
, [unforgettably, to a "life situation but .fa hap never before been shown 



He looms, this shadowy figure, , . ^ .. — 

over the pages of Mike Hepworth’s . whatever that is. . Blackmail was, positively ,cbat ha was among her 
. Blackmail— a Constant, anonymous . for die, something rather, like a Wacknlau rictims. The fifteen or 

• presence. That mgy^ sound fanciful, death situation: . the obvious so hitherto unpublished leridrs in 

but then Mr Hepwor(b, in this very ebuebedfin terms- of expertise, -The If is Blacknfalling of . the Chancellor 

- abort study, frequently acknowledges case-histories apeak for themselves, toil . the story - qf . rids , unsavoury 

the truth di the imagination. Unable anyway, whil ' ' 

i.anndec 


. - r . — . — „ — e. • anyway, While the 1 : central mystery relationship: '• They -might ; provide 

-j himself to give. on. adequate descrip- is labbriously stafed and never .'W. a couple pf v imeresbing' pwrigrapiu 1 
‘ ■, ’'solved. Mr Hepworm ia'a-apedam.' in a full bW?J^b^«^ov^a^ 


-joimseir to give . an. adequate desqrip 
:‘;riott of. the successful bJaCmaUer. 

h4 fells back on ignoring! examples writing for his" fellow . 

.: *rpm oovela ^aniT • $torle»^onan ...*■ private;, -language, Uufp Is dismay- 
•':< P^ym> thfitlM IlStergte. '. vj- =■ i! : ■/, ;• 1 

.. • • 'I . .. - >. , ' 

■ " _. •; .v‘ '• •• . V ■ '• , - • V- 


eclalists Jn but pven- tri 

anq ower vs^ r 

they rife not wort 
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Ratal nd's heroic ooitiedy about itie 
raon wilh the big nose is not one 
of the great plays of the world, but 
it is very entertaining and even 
moving. The title role is one of 
the ten ur sa bravura tines in (lie 
liner-national repertory that every 
actor, - fn the agile phase of Jm 
caTeor, at least cunsiders doing. The 
trouble in AngLo-America has 
always been ihe lack of a good 
translation. The one in geiiural use 
in America, bc all levels from high 


A mingled chime 

By Anthony Burgess 


blurb sneaks of "chiming” as 5= — when darkling Cyrano speaks his 

opposed to rhyming couplets; it EDMOND ROSTAND: heart to Roxane, Rostand has: 

might aTso have mentioned a wan- Cyrano dc Bergerac Ton nom est dans nion coeur com me 

ton Irregularity in the length of the T , . A Kv », , a w .w..» dans un greiot, 

lines. Wilfrid Owen and Yeats opted Translated by Cbr siopher Tty E , conime tout j e temps, Roxane, 

or slant-rhyme because it suited 146pp. Oxford University Press. ^ j e fi-issonne, 

heir poetic purposes ; Fry seems to £3 ./j. Tout lc temps, le arolot s'ngite, et 

:hime because sometimes lie cannot J e nom sonnc j 

•hyme. . It seems to me that to - . . 

rhoose the heroic couplet imposes I don’t think flesh! panache will ‘ r . o ... n „ . „ 

in obligation tn use it as strictly really do here JI will say nothing * our na,ue riUgs "I 4 ® a ^beep-hell 
is, say, Nabokov does in Pale Fire, about the clumsiness of the diction . . , . . I j , ” w . 

liere is how Fry ends the play: generally at a high heroic moment * tremble «ind it sounds RnxHnc I 

Cyrano : that demands something better than Now, a greiot is certainly a little 

Nevertheless, tonight “at any rate"). It was up to Fry bell, and It could even, in some con- 
Witen l make my sweeping bow at to .move away from the translation texts, be a sheep-bell, but hardly 
heaven’s gate, a little for the sake of securing a here. Similarly, at the aim pt the 
One thing I shall still possess, at better prosodic effect!, something pose monologue, in Ant One, Fry 
uny rate, like: has quite misunderstood the force 

Unscathed, something outlasting ... .a diamond in the asli ol ' i 

, . . . mortal lies h, of ,| IC ultimate combustion— my Enfin, parodiant Pyrame en pn 

And Him is . . - panache, ' sanglot : 

huxank: . . . ( . “ Le volltt done ce nez qui des traits 

lliur. . . tluil is? Jliere arc plcmy or failures to j. g ni . 


Oxford University Press. 


school to ft raadtvny, is the blank for slant-rhyme because it suited 146pp. 
verso version done oy Brian Hooker, their poetic purposes ; Fry scents to £3.7 j. 
Iu the 1920s. The blank verse harms chime because sometimes lie cannot 
the wit, which depends so much in rhyme. . It seems la me that to 
flic original on tho snap of rhyme, choose die heroic couplet imposes I d( 
and tho rhythm ami diction are an obligation tn use it as strictly really 
equally flaccid : Increasingly thcro as, say, Nabokov docs in Pale Fire, about 
have been gibes about the Unhappy Here is haw Fry ends the play: genert 

Hooker. Even Josfi Ferrer, tho most Cyrano: that d 

nntnble American exponent of that Nevertheless, tonight "at a 

version the inode a fihn of it) seems When l make my sweeping bow at to .ma 
at last to be dissatisfied with it. heaven’s gate, a littl 

lie directed the Chichester present a- One thing I shall still possess, at better 

lion of Cyrano in Christopher Fry's uny rate, nkc: 

rhymed rendering, ami I gather Unscathed, .something outlasting 
■liar ir was very successful. I doubt mortal flesh, nf ,i 

if lie will go back to Hooker now. And ihm is . . . 1 1 

On the printed jnige Fry's Cyrono Kuxanh: 
discloses prosodic shortcomings Tliur . . . tho I is ? .1 ta 

which, f should imagine, are not nil Cyrano: live u 

that apparent on the siuge. 'live My panache. comcc 


.move away Horn toe translation lexis, do a sneep-oeu, out naraiy 
little for the sake of securing a here. Similarly, at the end of the 
tier prosodic effect!, something nose monologue, in Aat One, Fry 


has quite misunderstood the force 
. . ..a diamond in the asli oI '■ 

Of i he till inline combustion— my Enfin, parodiant Pyrame en pn 
panache. ■' sanglot: 

.... , ..... c t “Le voilh done ce nez qui destraits 

Jliere are pic my of f« i lures o de son mattre 


I iv ® “P lu ‘J 1 ® ( cIa.Ia A detruit l’liannonie I II en rongit, 

comedy. In the balcony scene, j a trs ^ tre j *« 


NEW FICTION 
SOCIETY 

Kick off with Kingsley Amis (or otic of a half dozen other leading Bniis.Ii novelists 
who have specially autographed copies of their hunks- 4 ), and carry on with a choice 
of monthly offers from the best new British fiction. 


To a French audience the theme nf 
Fyramus tad Tbisbe i A totally tragic, 
and uio deflation' of a great tragic 
utterance is the climax of tho Iona 
nasal catalogue. The following is 
not its English equivalent : 

Or Pyramus with Thlsbe by (he 

wall : 

"I kiss yaur nose-hole, not your lips 
at ull t " 

Hooker had the sense to go to 
Marlowe : 1 


“Was this the nose that launched 
a thousand ships?” 
But Shakespeare would do as well: 
And finally,' with tragic cries and . 

sighs, 

The language eloquent and deeply 

felt: 

“0 that this too too solid nose 
would melt.” 

On the whole, however, Fry’s ver- 
sion seems to work. But ho ought 
to consider the versifier’s duty in 
taking on tho challenge of the heroic 
couplet. Richard Wilbur, in his 
translations of Moli&re, is us for- 
mally strict as his original, and this 
pays large dividends of wit and 
dramatic paint. Ta show how Fry’s 
Cyrano suffers from an tinmotlvated 
looseness I give one last example, 
from Act Two. This, I think, is one 
of the high rhetorical points of the 
play. De Quiche, talking of the 
windmills Cyrano tilts at, promises 
Qu’un inoulinet do leurs grands brus 
charges de toiles 
Vous lance, dans la boue 1 . . . 

. And Cyrano replies: M Ou blen dans 
les dtolles 1 “ Fry's de Culche says 
That those mill-sails will thrash 
their mighty spars 
And throw you in the mud. 
Cyrano: ' 

- Or up apiong the stars. 

The rhythms are curiously and in- 
appropriately dndecisive. No, they’re 
not meant to be Alexandrines. ' Why 
could he not have given us “And 
throw you down to the mud " — =-' “ Or 
up to the stars ” ? But rhis, ill view, 
* of the reported success of 


of the reported success of 
latiou in tho theatre, multaound 
. like profitless quibbling. There is a 
great deal of Rostand in Fry, ana 
that is rtieant to be pi-Hise. 


Bedside manna 



By E. S. Turner 


hands more easily, embrace and 
welcome others more readily. 
Even doctors arc at fault: M How 


Signed for a member of the AVw Fiction Society 


Qm&» 


Personal View 

An Anthology from the British 
Medical Journal • 


_ many of you . . . cau honestly say 
— that you nave used your hands Jn 
treating or comforting patients?” 


The overseas contributions may 
give rlie reader the feeling of liav- 


Tlie New Fiction Society, Mippnrtcil by the 
Arts Council and administered . by the 
National Book League, offers members two 
selections' -a intiiuh, most manrh-i. You jotit 
by buying your iniroilttcloiy autograplicd 
novel of rlw special price of^i.eo, or bv 
sending /Uo.oo a$. ait advance subscription 
(in which cate the autographed book is lice). 
From then on you will get ilic Siiticij’s 
quarterly Magazine which, apart from giving 
information oil the selections, covers ihc. 
whale Held of British iiction with special 
articles and rucomtncndaiiims of the best 
■ current novels. ■ . 

' llecent select jons have included Thomas 
Kciitally’s Gonip from the -Ami, ihc 
only runuer-up to. the 1975 Booker ' J*Hice ; 
The History Alan, by Malcolm Brjdbury .mil 
Y. S. Nfllpaul'K Gii/rilfos, 


1'uii iiiiJciIjIvC 10 buy lour bnuls front the 
S'K'icly in a year.- You get your copies at the 
same time as tlye bppks-tirsjirit published, 
No <uic will send * (logic until' you 'actually 
• order ir. .There. ls r .ii: perieraus ,' discount 
with each book, either ill rash, « lieu the 
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Ghostly conventions 


By Michael Mason 


E. F. BLEILER (Editor) 1 

Three Supernatural Novels of the 
Victorian Period 

3 2 Spp. Constable/Dover. Paperback, 


English literature becomes more 
and more n university affair, and 
research into the literary history of 
England has accordingly submitted 
to the influence of the university 
curriculum. Nowadays most such 


to the influence 


university 
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work concerns those authors, con- 
sidered singly, whose work is em- 
’ p hasized in the standard curriculum, 
however illusory may be the “new 
aspect" of an author rive re- 
searcher is forced to come up with 
because of this bottlenecking of 
attention. With ao many studies of 
Anon-subjects around it Is a pity that 
no bn« has written tho history of a 
substantial' 1 'phenomanoq< ’like •: tbs . 
Victorian ghost story. Even tho 
more embracing topic of tho super- 
natural in fiction has not boon 
■ .attempted hi English for uvor 
thirty yciira (since H. P. Lovccrnft 
in 1945). The spadework was done 
as long ago as 1948 in the Checklist 
of Supernatural Literature. The 
(utUnr of that bibliography, E. F. 
Blmler, has continued to promoto 
the subject : this is the second 
volume of Victorian ghost stories 
that he has selected and introduced 
under tlie Dover imprint. 

The genre needs to be classified 
-mid articulated if only because the 
idea has been gaming ground 
recently with critics that the 
received Victorian fiction owes a 
lot to less official narrative kinds, 
auoh as fairytale and romance. The 
.Influence was often reciprocated. 
Carroll's Alice books, for example, 
were indebted to Dickens's fictions 
, of childhood. Similarly, a crucial 

B art is played in J. H. Riddell’s The 
axttxtea House at Latch ford, the 
second piece in this collection, by a 
will in whoso provisions an older, 
jealous husband seeks to prohibit 
his wife's remarriage. This tale was 
published about eighteen months 
after the "The Dead Hand" 
sectioii oi Middlemurch Wilkie 
Collins’s The Haunted Hotel , the 
first In the volume, has frequent 
echoes, In plot nod character, ol The. 
'Woman m White. Indeed, this 
• novel is in a sense more super- 
natural than The Haunted Hotel, 
since lu the latter, as T. S. Eliot ob- 
served in his essay on Collins, 
Destiny is assimilated to die main 
character’s sense of guilt and 
calamity ; In The Woman in White 
Eliot’s “spurious fatality" — 
•Destiny as an unexplained supra- 
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T. E. AFTER ! 

, dfffLai IVcr Hooks 

^ZtSPfinoinemann. £3.S0. 

Jenifer deckett : ““ 

'Tba,,Trap 

^frfpp* Heinemnim. £3,90. 

Silken Lines onrl i Silver Hooks; by 
T. E. Apter, is the old. old story of 
tlie aiai-rled man and 'Oinsle girl 
' arid, the gradual collapse of anJdylJ, 
It is heavily glossed by myth In the 
fpcm . of opera plots, for Kate is 
daxxled by Wagner, ivhoae music 
jiUsJigc empty ; emdHonal life ; * Ato 
ff^Sne could do something grand 
with her dissatisfaction, something 
Which could provide Its own fulfil- 
ment.” Before long she meets 


cobdutted post-hlortems lu. B lock-Up . trlbution .from a.servic'e doctor-® , 
grfrage, with hjls partner’s chauffeur a doctor in industry! If the 


British • 


■ ss-i-ss, ''-'-r -*r ■ , u- 

fieetjons-; from' ®. senior consuitap* m. 


Wotan himself- in the shape of bass- 
baritone Brian .Robinson, whose 
daughter is a first-year student at 
the University of Essex wherfe Kate 
teaches ; aivd lo, Kate and Brian fall 
in love. They set up a second home 
together In Londou, where Kate — 
miraculously, Jn these difficult days 
—spicks up a jqh at LSE. 

It is not exactly . a sentimental 
magazine-story , novel ; apart from 
the Wagner themes, there ia much 
circumstantial detail, about their 
profusion a i lives : roles and rehear- 
sals for him (after ringing GiiTne-- 
mnnz in Parsifal he “ Was filled with 
p tender ecstatic belief-in Winself 
■arricles in Garmon LpigUage'Studies 
fe!W; Ypt this .“ apparatus / adds 
Rrile j end tfiouRh splendid ’ ap'd tra. 


human agency — is fairly rampant, 
A sir iking point of similarity be- 
tween the two works is tho literary 
skill of the two heroines in the por- 
tions of the narrative entrusted to 
them, ski'll that is represented as 
very Collins-like (the Countess 
Narona actually writes a “scenario” 
just like those Collins used in pre- 
paring his novels). 

The last novel selected by Mr 
Bleiler is J. Meade Fatkncr's The 
Lost Stradwarius. This has curious 
echoes of! Browning's " A Toccata of 
Gal up pi’s ", where a piece of Italian 
baroque music also evokes a world 
of dance and sensuality disturbing 
to the VIdtorian mentality. Galuppi 
“ creaks it " like the ghostly owner 
of the Stradivarius, who chiefly 
manifests himself lu an auditory 
way by sitting in a basket-chair. So 
one recurring trait of the Victorian 
ghost — that of being a named 
Figure from an identifiable histori- 
cal past — may spring from ■ very. 

f tederal Pleasure of the Victorian 
m agination, namely, the detailed 
evocation Of historical period — 
achloved, indeed, with an uncanny, 
hallucinatory vividness hy so many 
Victorian painters, novelists, anu 
pnci*. Uvowning may have disliked 
spirit imlism, but bite historical 
past could count as an apparition 
with him ; “ a darkness rears/its 
outline, kindles at tho core, 
appears/ Verona ” Is how he intro- 
duces the historical setting of Sor- 
dcllo. 

A book that would be even more 
useful and interesting than a his- 
tory of the Victorian ghost story 
would be a history of the Victorian 
ghost. There is no account, I 
believe, of the tradition of ghosts 
in- England, literary and popular. 
Where was the origin of the car- 
toonist's stereotype of die ghost: a 
semi- visible, Impalpable entity 
either dressed in period costume 
and carrying its bead under its 
arm, or shrouded and tadpole- 
shaped ?. How much is this a 
Victorian, or at least a nineteenth- 
century product ? Shakespeare's 

S Hosts are more palpable (and when 
tacbeth finds the dagger “ not . , . 
aensIblfe/Ta-feellug as to sight” he 
is inclined' to think It a hallucina- 
tion). Blake’s ghost of a flea Is 
solid-looking. Blake, admittedly, 
championed visionary definiteness, 
and ..Gothic flcRon. contains npmy 
misty, vaporous ghosts' (although 
the; word ” wraith” dqes not seem 
ta be used noh-fltarativfely to denote 
ta. ephemeral,' cloudy object until 
the end of the la9t century). ‘ But 
when The Anti-Jacobin came to 
satirize Richard Glover’s poem of 
some fifty years before, "Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost”, the author added 
headlessness to heighten tho fun. 

Certainly several of these ghostly 
Lrnits are well established in the 


own subjects *. though this ' lj her 1 
first novel, she has published music 
and literary criticism. Perhaps this 
is the trouble.; one feels that docu- 1 
mentation rather than imagination j 
has had the' upper hand. 

■ ' The heroine of Jenifer Beckett’s • 
The Trap is also pnattached and 
looking for fulfilment But this-] 
novel, equally, conventional In Its 
scenario, is ironic .about its own 
conventions, and though much sflliar 
la inuch-mpra satisfactory. Sue, an 
affair over, goes as governess to a 
disturbed little boy at Cannock, a 
rackety stately home occupied or 

seTFleSS but actually ^ ^ tno^memallyl 
self-centred chatelaine ; her ineffec- 1 
turn husband: the pretty daughter 
and the plain, ona; a scholarly 
Hungarian refugee ; a “mad” gar- 
dener; a caddish bestselling bio- 
grapher (irresistible, this one); 
and a chorus of cleaning ladles, 
open-day guides and hippies, Stereo- 
types exist for gopd reason: nicely 
handled, there is nothing so reassur- 
ing. a Mrs Beckett (her husband 
publishes Country Ufa and she 
knows all aboiit vefmlcuiatad archi- 
traves' etc) handles them very, 
nicely. And Isabella, who manipu- 
lates the whole lot of them; becomes 
something more subtle thanjq stereo- 1 . 
type. There .is "a lot of business I 
abOuc 0 presumed ghost that one , 
could, have, dorie- without : here Mrs j 
Beckett sdems; to be taking. tradition. 


less than serious ghost fiction of 
some major novelist*, by the early 
Victoriun period. Scrooge can sec 
Mr Marley's coat-tail buttons 
through his body; the ghost In 
Thackeray’s " The Notch on the 
Axe” carries its head on its lap. 
The spiritualist movement is likely 
to ltava generated some further 
changes iu the standard notion of 
five ghostly, simply because certain 
kinds nf appearance must have been 
particularly suitable for simulation 
in the conditions of stance, The 
climactic supernatural manifestation 
in The Haunted Hotel is strikingly 
influenced by spiritualist proce- 
dure ; while the countess sits in a 
strange unconscious state, gasping 
and grinding her teeth, the mur- 
dered man appears to the other 
occupant of the room. 

This is the only really unconven- 
tional aspect of any of the haunting* 
in this collection. Collins liked "to 
make his ghosts manifest them- 
selves Jn new ways ; he claithed that 
another tale, The Ghost's Touch , 
Meads the reader on new and 
strange ground” in exploiting tho 
sense of touch (although Tennyson 
cot half way there In In Memoriam). 
So in the present story he did give 
the ghost a revolting smell, but lie 
obeyed the convention of ono son so 
modality at a time : b ghost may 
either brush against you on the 
stairs, or flit through a abaft of 
moonlight, but nevor both together. 
This, and many other conventions 
of the ghostly, are also obeyed in 
The Haunted House at Latchfard 
and The Lost Stradivarius. In par. 
ticular, all three stories Involve the 
discovery of the remains of a mur- 
dered body in a secret apartment in 
an ancient mansion. They were 
probably conservative tales oven by 
the standards of the day. which will 
alienate a modern reader seeking 
new kinds of haunting. Such a 
reader may also dislike the fact that 
all these Victorian ghosts desire 
peace through the burial of their 
bodies, but as this holds equally fbr 
one of the' first ghasri in western 
literature, > Homer's Elpsuor, it 
can't be too bad. 


The remarrying kind 


By Susannah CJapp 

ALICE ADAMS : 

Families and Survivors 
21tpp. Constable. £2.95. 


Families and Survivors is a lei- 
surely and kind novel which has 
sensible 1 things to say about whar 
makes sortie families survive, and 
why some people— ^In fact, mosr — 
survive in spite of their families. 
Chiefly, it cnarts the progress of 
Louisa Calloway: from a four teen- 
year-old who gigg-los about sex 
appeal and, nightly twisting up her 
hair, worries about “ how It will bo 
when they ttre married, uriiat with 
hobby pins and, all", to a self- 
negating, anxious young housewife 
nmrled to an academic who 
“ spends a lot of time In tlie eta" j 


the walls and Louisa ait loafers and 
grey flannel skirts. But the settings 
remain settings — only the prompts 
to memories and. events. News of 
what Is to follow discourages 
lingering Jn the past: one of 

Louisa’s early boyfriends is intro- 
duced with the note that the irony 
tinging his “very Southern man- 
ners” is, later in life, to be “totally 
wasted in the CIA”. 

At various times, different 
groups present Louisa with alterna- 
tive ways of life, and are tlie 


objects of her envy or admiration. 
A large blonde family at an Eastcr- 
egg hunt are envied for the compe- 


Maude, Louisa’s clever, cooler 
daughter, sauntering to bed with a 
fellow communard. 

lit order to point these changes 
more distinctly years are bounded 
over uudisciissecf: this short novel, 
which opens in 1941 end ends 
thirty .years later, remains unclut- 
tered because Alice Adams docs 
not bother to annotate rite in-be- 
tween phases, Not that the phases 
are unlinked. Emphasis la placed 
'on the importance wltloh fcelnng — 
rather than being — at home lias tor 
the novel’s characters. Childhood 
friends grow middle-aged together, 
though differently. Home turns out 
paintly to be a question of style. 

But for fiH the attention paid to 
the details of style, there Is Utde 
encouragement tntnply to indulge 
In - period nostalgia. The quince 

S roves. Ink Spots records and Sub 
eb Clubs of Louisa's lush South- 
ern childhood . ere carefully 
recorded, as are the scenes which 
replace them: furnished college 
rooms with Klee reproductions on 


tence and self-sufficiency of their 
unit. Fragments of tilts family are 
scattered throughout the vest of 
the novel: a daughter, earlier 

thought to be going through a 
" difficult" stage, goes mad, and is 
mothered by Louisa’s Maude; the 
son, glimpsed first as “small 
Douglas on top of p. fence” and 
prized for his Gravory, commits sui- 
cide. The perfect parents divorce, 
but both remarry — oddly but bap- 

J iily. The family’s history is not 
ust set in vengeful counterpart 
to Louisa's own, but indicates other 
things about vyhat makes families 
stay together. Some kinds of 
envied familial security are depen- 
dent simply on the individual 
security or tiid family's members; 
and when people seem untouchable 
by hard times, it’s often because 
nothing bad has yet happened to 
. them. 


Such groups arc seem from die 
inside, through the gossip of others 
and, eventually, most devastate a gly, 


through the eyes of their own 
children (“Lens get them over 
first”, suggests a girl paying a 
duty visit to mother and step- 


father). ‘ Aa ' the remarriages inter- 
lock more and more tightly, it is In 
tho sane hopefulness of tho 
regroupings, in the patterns of leav- 
ing, coming home snd coming 
through — rather titan id the direct 
and more obvious statements about 
the characters-— -that die strength 
of the novel lies. 
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W. H. A UDEN 

Five early poems 

The young Auden was a discriminating critic of his own work. 
Few of ihc poems ho loft unpublished are as interesting as the 
ones he printed. These five poems — none a likely candidate for 
-immortality— are among the best that remain in manuscript. 
Auden’s critical sense failed temporarily over " * Sweet is it,’ say 
the doomed. . . Not only was it one of the five poems he read 
in his first broadcast for the BBC in March 1934, but six months - 
later he sent it to T. 5. Eliot for publication in The Criterion. 
Eliot apparently knew better, for the poem never appeared. 

“ You who have come to .watch us play . . ” is the concluding 
speech of The Enemies of u Bishop, the earliest collaboration of 
Auden and Isherwood. * l Father and mother, twin-lights of 
heaven . . Auden referred to in a letter as “ the ‘ eye • poem”. 
“ Bourgeois why are you looking so gay* is perhaps a fragment 
from n lost play, The Fromiy, written around 1930-31. 

Auden frequently used his unpublished work as a qunrry for 
Inter work. Some phrases mid stanzas from these poems will he 
familiar from their final, published contexts. One or two readings 
are conjectural, as Auden’s handwriting is difficult to decipher 

even its dearest. Edwttrd MeiUklSOtl 


Father end mother, twin-lights of heaven 
Guardi mis of my going on right and left, 

I fear and honour your seasons anti solstices 
Your infixing mid tanning, your mood of months 
As the creature must fear and honour the creator. 
The child of your incestuous intercour.se 
Prerogative of a ruling race, 

In reverence 1 balance the night and day 
Standing between the east and west 


Alone support the supporting sky 
F or should my observance slacken dark 
Would slip like snou) upon invisible confusion. 


Sun, patriarch, whose male authority 
' Takes without weakness from reluctant Nothing 
Her imagined perfection , Tier original virginity. 

Whose cdrly sutmnons can command men 
From different women to the same machine 
Or to the ships for on ideal colony, . 

Yours is the incubating warmth promotes 
Assoc intive.plnnt-h'kc growth of thought 
In the luxuriant torpor of a noon-day doze j 
Brought to maturity by you T see 
The intimate fusion of soul and body 
The Interdependence of good and evil, • 

You also. Moon, whose irrational will 
From i inapproachable distance without sign 
Controls the movements of.thc enormous sea, 

Who turn a beautiful and ignorant stare 
On hopeless bravery of rearguard actions, 

I honour, Keeper of the sexual mystery. 

The wave-like motion.of love and hate, 

Capricious patron of astrologers and'inaiiiacs. , . .. . ^. 

Over the natural ending of a day 1 
You ridicule its nugatory conclusions. 

With midnight folly parody the wisdotn 
Of the cooled brain in airirreucreiit hour. 

Omnipotent in the calm forehead 
Above the face’s primary division. ■, 

That separate's my reasonable freedom from the note 
Snub, in sympathy or beaked in pride , 

And the mutinous mouth, 7 am Immune 

From frustration alarm, fro)n mass hatred of the villas , 

Mysterious with essential secrets as the door • • 

Of an engine-room to children, motionless in anger. 
Austere as tarn, black under basalt, * ' 

/ finally forbid.and • onder, an advocute 
Of a caress, or from irreparable folly ' 

Will want the surgeon’s pioneering hand. 


These also told their secrets to the hazels 

Watched from the shadowy booths the market’s day 

And bathed in front of inattentive iveasels 
A tan-armed gonsil or a first-of-may. 

Quieter than gulls, were sad on ebbing beaches. 

Walking less constant than the standing tree ,* 

Milder than hawks, they conquered fear of ledges, 

Sailed over fishes swaying with the sea. 

These also found the boys ’ route hard to follow 

Though limbs heard nothing when they asked to stop 

And soon thequick blood wore them to a shadow 
Fretting against the slowness of their hope. 

So one by one the elaifcmans laid them sleeping. 

These warm lives coming shyly into touch ; 

The narrow kindness barely overlapping 

Had made death safe again by just so much. 

Who in their turn the observant days discover 
Surprising loners in a startled movement, still 

Setting their motions one against the other, 

Motions thJir own but not the life they mill. 

(? May 1931) 


Efuing begun on earth, as djnoss-spore 
Upon the huge shell of a derelict vat, 

Increasing imperceptibly like a stain, 

Established the earlier empire of vegetation 
Supreme in its unconscious columnar will 
Incalculable ages before l was born. 

But now, .being in primitive innocence, 

Without vision or memory frees live in bondage* • 

Serving for shade and shelter, reared 
In ah appointed place for an appointed time 
Till, the uxe choosing them, they fall inert 
And are dragged towards the spurting saw. 

For now, a royal ‘ birthmark, 1 

Am set in brow as symbol of submission 

Of the powers of the archaic darkness, 

Of warlock , whirlwind , sleep mare, elemental 

To light’s supremacy : and I alone 

Can price the fattening cattle in the riverlands , 

Protected by a penthouse eyebrow watch 
The sluices in the valley of perpetual rain ; 

Direct the noiseless manoeuvre of the hawk, . 

Or friends and food and daylight leaving 
fntent over instruments or musty manuscripts 
I look for truth, alone in tower. . . 

While gravity through feetsoles pulls perpetually 
Bone to the ground : desire accelerates 
Towards its little crisis and then drops 
Straight as a bomb or erratic as a bat 
To the eternal sleep of inorganic matter 
Of mountains, valleys, waters, life's residue, 

Like streamers soiling in the gutter of a street 
After a wedding or a student's rag 
The sorry decidua of departed emotion; 

For Nature mitst die, lest she break herself or chance 
Seeing, as' each dynasty, good-fortune, and culture secs. 
All that she trusted uUimotffty fflkheti % • . 

Though life through dark pass, as a car'atiilghi 

On its unknown errand to an unknown fount ; ' l 

Though cases of prophecy after wars , 

Reports qf meetings, raising hope 

Heard through the wireless on winter evenings 

Cannot console the ear discerning 

Doom’s regular footsteps along miles of straight ,* 

Yet J, convicting of falsehood phosphors 
Would lead to quays whence is no escape, 


i 11* 



To places of punishment ; a light for loss, 
Win draw from midnight to the immense 


mse day. 

(December 1929) 
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You ivho have come to watch us play and go 
Openly to face the outer sky, you may 
As guest or as possessor enter in 
To the mysterious joy of a lighted house. 

But never think our thoughts are strange to yours ) 

We, too, have watched life’s circular career 

How seed woken by touches in the dark 

Out of this inarticulate recognition 

And changing every moment come at last 

By fortunate prejudice to delighting form 

And the iudi/femzce of profuse production. 

We saw dll this , but what have we to do 
With the felicities of natural growth? 

What reference theirs to ours , where shame 
Invasive daily into deeper tissues 
Has all convicted? Remain we here 
Sitting too late among the lights and music 
Without hope waiting for a soothing hush ; 

Never to day-break can we say “ at last ” 

And eyes from vistas have brouglit nothing back j 
The pane of glass is always there, looked through , 
Bewilders with left-handed images. 

If when the curtain falls, if you should speak. 
Turning together, as of neighbours lately gone. 
Although our anguish seem but summer lightning. 
Sudden, soon over, in another place, 


Although immune then, do not gay of its 
^vvunwds nothing, their loss.” It was all. 


(April 1929) 


Bourgeois why are you looking so gap ? 

(Chorus) How dare you speak to me ? 

I’ve just been docking your wages today. 

(Chorus) Down with the Bourgeoisie. 

What is it makes you so pale like lard ?■ 

Smoking, smugging, and self-regard. 

Who was it made you a bloody fool ? 

The masters of course at my public school. 

W hat were the maxims on which you were nursed? 
God-may-be-bribed and safety-first. 

What do you like about your friends ? 

They're stupid enough to serve my ends. 

What do you like about your wife ? 

The insurance policy, on her life. 

Now tell me what your children are ? 

Pocket editions of their papa. 

What’s your idea of a lovely time ? 

Seeitig the poor imprisoned for crime . 

What do you like to do when you’re bored ? 

To thrash the cat with a piece of cord. 

Suppose a man starving came your way ? 

I'd tell him to go to the church atid pray. 


Where will you go to after you die ? 

To drink champagne with God In the sky. 


(? 1931) 


“ Sweet is it ”, say the doomed, u to be alive though wretched” ; 

But here the young emerging from the closed parental circle. 

To whose uncertainty the certain years present 

Their syllabus of limitless anxiety and labour. 

Think: “ Happy the foetus which miscarries, or the frozen idiot 
Who cannot cry mama ; happy those 

Run over in the street today, or drowned at sea. 

Or sure of death tomorrow from incurable disease. 

Who cannot be made a party to the general fiasco,” 

Blaming the times, their parents, all the other people, 

? esire no more than drugs to keep alive . v 
he cell where each may find hie comfort and his path, ' ' 


Its life-flood dwindled to an unimportant trickle 
Stands tmder heaven now a fright and ruin, 

Only to crows and larvae a happy refuge. 

For first the civil space by human love 

Upon the unimaginative field imposed 

Destroyed that tie with the nearest which in nature rules, . 

Built in its stead a world of comfortable answers 
With some asylum safe for every sufferer, 

In which a host of workers, famous and obscure, 

??**fc , hSritable men, kind fathers, pillars of the churches. 

Meaning to do no more than use their eyes. 

Each from his private angle, then sapped belief. 

\: m 

At dusk across our windows fell no. longer 
The shadow of the giant’s enormous ctdves, ■ 

■ Tfiekobbold’s knocking in the mountains petered out; 

The. dateless succession of midsummer dances broken , 

ihe mounds of, -green turf were unfair led; in marsh after marsh 

The sterile dragons died a natural death. 

All the specific wojections of pur human feats ■' 
i Whose lives <m<fea^«#wfr<$^ 

For whose propitiation we had long devised 

Excellent machinery, created a profession 
In which the retinue at the magician’s house , 

Down to the pdges, felt a pride of membership. 

Have vanished into air. Each to his neighbour blind 
. He totters giddy on the slipping fringe of madness, 

■ And, powerless as children to locate his terror, whimpers.. 

■ . . • _ i - . . t . 

Witlv all his engines roxmd him and the summer flowers, 

Shuddering he waits the self-inflicted wound, 

■ But dr ending yet more the hands that hurt to heal. . 

For such, to those who choose to ask, exist ; . . " \ " ’ ' ' \ ‘ ‘ 1 

Who, rooted ih life and loving in their lives, towards, ■ . 

The really better world hme turned’tfhetr faces. . v 

- Yesifreud who made a ivdw Viennkfdmous, ' :j •',!./ ; 

And.QComer Lane, Hjs fiv^year ministry. cut off : ' . • 1 1 ; 


Spade-bearded Marx who from a g as-lit London gave 
To Poverty her thought, and that simple man who ordered 
The village of Gorki to be electrified ; . 

Both Lawrences , the traveller and the quiet airman. 

And noble amateurs like Gerald Heard, and such 
As Nansen and Schweitzer who have unlearnt our hatred, 

Who, taking their life and sanity in their two hands 
By speech mid action have promoted the new justice 
And for our greater need, forgiveness, also work. 

Also the group of major physicists; 

Einstein of course, and Planck» and Rutherford, mid 
Whose brilliant cluster already presages the passing 


Of the navigators age of ocular discovery. 

Creating a hew myth of the Austere Observer, 

NO less we honour ; since from them we learn . • • 

The greatest and the least we think of as a thing is but 

The focus of a field of force which penetrates 

All space, and time , eternally affected and affecting. 


Not from the hunger and the subjugqting illness only 
Do these promise rescue ; not. only to the obstinate and 
The silted schoolboy lives, the wax-like, the baroque ; 


But to our handsomest and best from those disorders , 

Sources of all they recognize as peace 

And deadly though they are, they do not.dare abandon. 

From honour, and sOx and friendship as they know them, 

These would deliver ; from virtues and vices both, ’ 

And dll that guilt which prisons every upright person. 

For these alone in the day of crueity and terror. 

When, blind to our destiny of loneliness and reason, 

. It is the bold pni potent who are first to panic. 

With all the brass at their, disposal egging us to bolt; 

When the most learned sets make u good ” spelt " back ”, 
Without reproaches show us what our vanity has chosen . • 

These have not lost their patience, put humble to accept ' ■ 

0 luckiest of all the ages" for a pioneer / . 

When the choice js simple and important, and allmUst choose ; 
When the intelligent and necessary seems also the' just. 

So do, so speak, so write that each upon 
This rdorttA star may feel. himself the danger 
That vmUt his hand is softly palpitating. 

Quieten that hand ; interpret fully the commands 
Ofthefourceruresandthefourconflictlngwindsf- 
Those . ttfrn between the charltlds, O reconcile. 


By srttafl off icials, and G/oddeck, andjdatthias Alexander; . ; 


And to out vision lead of o.ne great meaning . 

: I-tnking the living an# the m de*d, within tite.sfiadaui 
Of which uplifting, loving, and constraining power' 

AH other retteon^ do rpjxnce. and- operate. 


; f-i : !"!v, :-0: •' :,l .{/ > '!' 

V..I- ..—I.. + 
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or W. A AwStn. 
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Natural law and order 


By Stuart Hampshire 

"Thu -hi.lv nf uIuk" may •icem i*m 11 - • _ r _L ' ■ - u - 

siicijitj nil image (nr .(•mu Austell. HMRILYN RUTM>R s 

On ilta ■.iiifaci; o f her writing, and i aHC Al , s | en nm | t |, e War of Ideas 

w .. «-»*,« i>r. , 

ivds involved in any such tiling. But Univeisny Pi css, to. 

Marilyn Butler in Jane .-lttfftvi and JOHN HAl,PI-HlN : 

tiie tl'ni' nf Ideas looks well below ■* 

the surface. She argues drat, us Jqne Austen 

Scon’s mature work evolved natiir- Bicentenary Essays 

ally out of German progressive writ- 334 pp. Cambridge University Tress. 

Jug, so his contemporary Jane £ 6>7 ^ (paperback, £2.50). 

Austen belonged squarely to the re- — — — 

action against progressive literature D. D. DEVLIN : 

of nil kinds; to the reaction parti- i ane A listen and Educnlion 


334pp. Cambridge University Tress. 
£6.75 (paperback, £2.50). 


novels. This certainly explains 
a little, but Mrs llutler docs not 
deny that it leaves much unex- 
plained. There is another feasible 
partial explanation, rather too 
briefly mentioned here, which 
seems to me 'vastly mure promising. 

Parody has had a special place as 
starting-point, both in the history 
of the novel-^— of the modern or post- 
Cervantes novel— and in the history 
of novelists. Sometimes there is a 
full record, as, for example, for 
Proust, of the steps by which the 



action against progressive literature D. D. DEVLIN : Proust, of the steps by which the 

of nil kinds; to 1 lie reaction parti- j ane Austen and Education habit, almost compulsive, of parody- 

cularly agamst the literature of sen- Macmillan. £6.95. . log literary models evolved slowly 

sibility, of self-assertion, of emancl- into the invention oE an original 

nation by tho direct expression of - - style, and even of a new genre of 

feeling, or by the cultivation of <tn j tl „ and they always mean more, fiction. There is a rather less full 

intense Inner lire. ana d 0 more, than they say. They record of Jane Austen's initiation by 

Or ilia didactic purposes 111 nor not chatter Dr insinuate or gush ; parody, 
novels there can be no doubt. She prose is lean and umUetorical, , 

conveyed her sncial und moral pre- jjfjj. jjmt of ilic Code Napoleon. The . Hie cmionicni by parody or 


Austen and Education habit, almost compulsive, of parody- 

i Macmillan. £6.95. . ins literary models evolved slowly 

— - into the invention of an original 

style, and even of a new genre of 
and they always mean more, fiction. There is a rather less full 


Tt&S. 


novels there can be no doubt. She |j kk >j r prose is lean and unrlietorlca 
conveyed her social und moral pie- jjf t0 |j, nt of site Code Napoleon. Tli 
scripiluns ns clearly as Stendhal and irreplaceable Iiunum quality Is him 
Tolstoy und Proust mid George Eliot tineas, and the family and 1 I 1 
conveyed theirs, it is the word neighbour hood will dc-pi-nd upon i 
>r ideas" that gives one ‘pause iiurf nriu in default of it will he unhapp; 


‘The correction by parody of 
false romances, of the .skewed effect 


irreplnceoble Iiunum qnnliiy Is huui- taJse romances, of me skewed effect 
Jiness. and die family and the «*f impossible speech between 
neighbour] mud will depend upon it, invented characters, will by itself 


"ideas" ilint gives one ‘pause jmrf nnu in default of it will he unhappy produce an effect of conservatism, 
that Mrs Butler needs to justify. If and corrupted. Munliness is ad* n 5 , 0 l V u 9 a ^“ die false, the pos- 
her powerful mornl outlook amounts inittedly u virtue in Regency man- sjbie ana the impossible representa- 
to u set of ideas and is abstract ners, but it can be given a deeper dona are nut Bide by aide. The 
enough to deserve the word, where meaning- Mrs Butler rightly ta- guilty author oE flction, or or mere 
do these ideas conto from ? Or marks that noise utid clntter are romances meant to. ontertajn, re- 


enough to deserve tlic word, whore 
do these ideas come from 7 Or 
can ideas came from nowhere, und 
he simply born in an' individual 
temperament, not itself violated 


signs of ovil hi Jane Austen, as deems his or her fictionalising by 
'quietness Is a sign of goodness and s«y big: “I am returning you lo the 
nf strength. There ought (o he a real world: I am n waken mg you 



Jane Austen is one of the authors represented in The Genius of \h**"**^' 
1’luco (390pp. Elek. f 12.50). a closely illustrated anthology of literary 
views across the English landscape garden. 1620-1820. compiled by 
John Dixon Hunt and Peter Willis. " Though she invokes f Humphry! 
ftepton’s name ns that of a tiipicnHy notorious improi'er in Mansfield 
Park”, the editors observe, " she seems to share many of his essential 
notions about landscape earilens. , ‘ Their illustration, reproduced 
above, is of "two views of 'Lord Sidmouth's ’ ” from ReptoiTs Frag- 
ments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gurdenhig, 1816. 

comedy, such as Fielding’s. Witlt- tho second not true, or at best half 
in such terms, they would con- true. But at least Die issue is put 
vlncc put in the same novel ns in terms which make it interesting 
Anne, they seem out of focus. and arguable as a critical thesis. 


intention to give 
severe shake. 


fashionable enthusiasms 


severe shake. Hors is the 

It is my judgment that she does vision of a natural low and order, H ,. e roferred back to an unchanging 
sVptka the assumption, but that she endorsed und extended by tho order 0 f things, to the heavy lltur- 
daes not finally undermiiio it. The social order, as tlic pnrk and land- gies of family observance anti neigli- 
conclusion is unclear. We still do scaped garden lead without a break hourhood friendships. Jane Austen 
not know what theories encountered to the house. Mrs Butler describes j s t j , 0 nl0st powerful of all examples 
in books, if any, helped to form her the vision well, showing that some 0 j t hf s 0 f£ ecfi n f new romance re- 
Opposltioiw and hatreds, so distinct of the- varying devices of style, and jocted, andof the return from moral 
and so pointed. - That Cowper and of die arrangement or dialogue, enthusiasm to natural law. The 


ey seem out of focus. 


Jane Austen and the lVnr of Ideas 
is certainly, stimulating, und it is 
agreeably .written, and the last six 


distinct from theirs, less gloomy end description neatly. But Iter original and of gothic romance and popular of useful criticism, because it 11 uftirMt 

loss shadow oil by Ideas of. sin, ond problem remains; was there a love-stories rather than to the appropriately cast in terms . of tho 

much more rational, even passion- tlieorotical, or. learnt, basis of this Terror and Napoleon and Waterloo, method of representation, and not ingfy and In relation to 'Hie jmd ng 

atoly rational. But we da know that moral purpose, whic\t Mrs Butler It U a literary restoration, and the In terras of a war of ideas, as tills ™nme ■ of moral con ■'“[’f 

her writing was governed by n sys- calls ''conservatism", not unreason* revolution rejected is in art, not might he waged between rival essay- Austen, edited by John Halnariii, 

tem of beliefs, which compose. more ably? Certainly It is a conserve* in politics, even allowing that one ists, or between Tame and Burke. « a M C 0 ti®C“° n ® £ “ 

tljon u random set; they were eober- tlsro which is quite independent of may preshadow, and perhaps even So m\jcK >een wntten about the JS9W to o 

ent, and Mrs Butter' both specifies Burke mid of IS 11 me. ' It does not influence, the other. / ' m&wt if novrf,r\^clu^p£-aan^ too - ‘ JJ 

them and looks for their basis. Imply u providence at work in Ills- Mrs Butler’s evidence suaaests A 118 ™ 1 !?* t 0 " 1 * •«*? u? erSlsi? 


her writing was governed by n sys- calls ''conservatisraf", not unreason 
tem of beliefs, wulcli compose, more ably ? Certainly it is a conserve 


them and looks for their basis. imply 11 providence at work in his- 

; First, virtue and happiness call this conclusion, but. she doer not ;? 0V ei TaV“to b'/under^ood^s prr. Duckworth: 'and^^me"" mnnS 

for au effort of self-dtscovery and Pjcnu e oi the genoro 1 ‘"o^inont of draw out its mpiications; she looks social j,j <tor J 0F . specimens of Gorman translations, 

£pr a steadfast recognition of one's society mui of the ups and clowns with too much literalness for paral- nr.iriirHnn • and conqeauentlv which are umecoffiiiznliic D D. 

own true station in the world. The of classes and .parties 111 Hie state, lels in Maria Edgewordi and the Oui^ori? elemefit^In «el DeSwLS 

identity of a person is established ■ Not obviously is Jane Austen’s con- und-Jncobin novels of the day. The « n to he foreS Mra once^ ILln mSmS. 


when she (or ho) lws thrown aside - no less than the. Intellect; but' they 

the affectations and conceits formed P^ofogatlvoa and past lOyaltiaav-on, arise in the aolutlofi of pr oblong of 
in solitude and encouraged by a lovo contranri « is a.nayltght attack ) form arid or presentation, and in the 
of play-acting and by Irresponsible “F™ the half-lights and shadows of correction of errors, of representa- 
romances. Ontr aces oneself in -tlio Romanticism ana ot gotlucintig Can* vlon. For example, Mrs Butler re- 


from a too literal interpretation; Shnftesbui 
about the often debated problem ot Austen s 
Fenny Park , she played lit 

writes: ’ The fault’’ 11 m ip the in- Mansfield 
cbngruity of'. iubJS^tlX^Jiei'rihiej. Illustrate 
centred writing to ■ •- *-•»—- 


Shaftesbury, play the nart in Jnno 
Austen’s Work which theory 
played in Tolstoy ; and once uguin 
Mansfield Park is selected to 
Illustrate (ho theories. 


stylo of adtiress, and in the court. S n ^ ra X 7 Q mHr * s 01 ftn suasion: centre d writing to Is Strlklnri titat in none of these 

snip, of others : and, for tho pur- ^ divided nnd hn perfect external Enveloplug this nliioteenth cen- hand; or perhaps it is hiote pro* '' book V' id ttiere'iuuch snid about tho 

poses of good fiction, one typically ^ ori fl and thS c efSrlof InSSttS “7 ‘ 10V0 ‘ ^ *• Inner Ufa is on per to say that ft lies in the incon- sexual excitement which tha novels 

makes oneRs place 111 the worfd, and nmi’lstrirv^- aiT other ldnd of tlgliteenth centuky novel in saift-ch gruity of the old absolutes to the still convey and which certainly 

shows ond’wwouh, at the moment SSwie iSieoSr of a centre. Tho cold prudential Jovef a form which-' historically la enters into their imdlmhfffl 

of marriage,' which can be taken as puwic pogeonr. world of Sir Walter and Eliza- indivfduallstic ond morally rela- vitality, 110 less than the pmuIvS 

rapresentlng a whole way Or life Mrs Butler has tlu-ce early chap- both properly belongs within a tivo." It seems to me that, the first conservative morality and the lire- 

freely chosen, bcconilly, the soclfll ters on the Jacobin novel atwl the two-dimensional tradition of social part of this sentence Is true, and ' serving precision nf the InnsuaDo 

older ltsoif rests Upon f anil las and unti. raenhfii novnl. nnrl ti-les in - • • - unguage. 


shows one’s-worth, at the moment ” 
of marriage, tvhich can be taken as l ,u o lic- pugennr. 
representing a whole . way Of life Mrs Butler I 


Mrs Butler has three early qhap- 


qirdfer itsolf rests upon fain II lea and 
triarrlage alliances and upon small, 
mutually dependent communities, 
within which egoism must soon be 
exposed as absurd, There is a web 
of local ohjigatious which makes a 
. natural habitat, and men and wornon 
become distraught, superficial and 
setf-decclved when, they are scatf 


unti- Jacobin novel, and tries to 
find precursors and plausible In- 
fluences hero, . The suggestion is T T ^ i? * _. 
Interesting bur not, I think, cou- I JT|T|jn 

vinclng. jnne Austen's literary pur- V-/ illlXl 
l>oso and tone seem so utterly dif- - -- - - 

Carent from the novelists reyiowed; 

almost as if sho belonged to anorliar Tlv Alan DaII 
period, with hor self-inockerv and U J Aiau DLU 

economy q£ feeling. The book's ~ v ~ — -v 

second suggestion', la ’ a fomi- . ^ “ ' “ 


Unfinished business 


m , iran l n “F » economy oE feeling. The book's 

social whM tlmt has no fixed centre second suggestion', la ' a fomi- 
in a particular nolghbourhood and ]i ar one ; that Christian non- 
in a particular htndscnpo. conformity gradually led her to 

• Lastly, the bast moit are -men of the mature moral and aesthetic 
few wards and of contained feel- conclusions evident in the lator 


slipped under her blotter when dia- the manuscript tend to heighten ^’ 1 
turoed hi the composition. ratlier than reduce the eccentric 

■ B. C. Soutiinm’s introduction Ides of the avowedly eccentric • 
goes over much tha same ground 'Characters, and to show a daUbar- 
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A Facsimile of the Manuscript. 


through the surviving 


in technique to ,‘be at 
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text hi the Oxford jafle Austen, ary assessment. Neither are there 

This pleasing little edition of Snn- ^,^ rc . l r { °w , se i lt .»I iei i t ?i p e , n , ,a uy adequate clues for a icallza- 
'diton is a most appropriate and ^J an ^ enthusiasts will don by another hand. Mr South am 

desirable cbntributioii ta die flood ,n ;,J. ea 4 ,I,B I s suroly right to hold that our. 

of Jaue Austen material In the ^ ut — \ 4 reco I n1 ' uncertainty about tho development 

bicentenary yeaf, from the publish- -i ^® 9 ® n outer tain- of the plot Is not merely accldcu- 

ing house which has done so much ,,®r ,JnP^ 7 ^ 0 5 ]? s # r J°°^ ^7. teh che .result of an unfinished 

for, her. text rind reputation in tho 8 Rfi : 0 5 ':L 9 r: J,, i ugg J^ J S f r / S o/‘ manuscript,' but intentional, the 

past -fifty jeai-a. It Is handsomely Product perhaps, of a continually, 

produced/ The - letterpress is in fit- • a , ni sraatlc' process/ blowing up 

Ung stylo, but without the arohaia- jhg«ndtoiat|jer. thou the 5a^c«ty. characters- and speculations to 

•ing fussinesses of R. W. Chapman's ■ v SS2ft,'.£ f ^ I J! a *UV gurgling point. This remarkable 



Frfesj.' They reproduce, the King's Squtham’s FnteO'ducdori proves his . Memoir; • ■ v 

Ctrijege ' (Cambridge) _ Ubrary case that ''although SandiMn is a They are at least original and 


I - B , a 9Me'! ' ow .hia otHtoriab.su<;c^so.f fs ^able .- iocurieu: to disthist ihe sklll 'of 

-!^ 1 : ;• ' ' !/ p i-wf • the ^brijUstmeins'. in, .,; orie-.whb bad so dftei! succ^edad. , 

a. ••‘.cl'/ 
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Woman of the world 


By Nirad C. Chaudhuri 


These boukfi belong lo Uvu vintage 
of the bicentenary year of Jane 
Austen’s birth, ond nil tlu'ce arc by 
university professors. As such, tlic 
authors could have dispensed with 
tlic adventitious help of topicality, 
for Jane Austen lias provided the 
raw material for a busy academic 
industry for many decades. 1 
learn from Jane Austen Today that 
thirty-one full-length studies on her 
come out between 1963 and 1973 
and that 794 items of ail kinds were 
published from 1952 to 1972. But 
die bicentenary may have made the 
specialists wish to restore her to 
the innocence nf the Garden of 
Eden tuid to those who merely love 
her. 

I have placed tlic books In the 
order of their accessibility to the 
lovers. The first, Jape Austen 


JOUL WEINSIllilMKK (Editor) : 

June Austen Today 

178pp. University of Guorgia I’resS. 
$ 10 . 

BA It DA It A IIAIIDY: 

A Beading of Jnno Austen 
192pp. Peter Dwelt. £4.75. 

DOUBT, AS RUSH : 

Jane Austen 

205pp. Mucmillan. £5.95. 

were universal foals in English in- 
carnations.. The jrqally significant 
response vvus my involvement in tho 
love affair of Darcy? and-iuy fascin- 
ation with FembeWey- I, thought 
Elizabeth. Was^ ^bofh peHerse pud un- 


rodoy a .cpUec^ of essaye by .gjPEgSaBaPTO 

Hi n 1 1 ” rffn wrong in^ Dorcy’s pride, booa use I 

the lease - The enmo of an old lunaownina family 


pieces are ty picul coriteraporary 
criticism in their form, content, 
style, and oven titles. : eg. “Subvert- 
ing n Ilypiicriii! I.iscieiir ”, “Austen 
mill Ajmllo ", ui Jane Austen's 
Amliriipuceiiiricisiii-". But if n 
lover of June Austen Is .robust 
enough, ltu will derive- profit 'from 
i ». u i V uf the points made, and the 
biblioei uplikid information given is 
valunhle. 

A Reading of Jane Austen by 
Barbara Hnrny of Birkheck College, 


Loudon, Is nieicit both for the nro- 
fessLouul mid the lay reader. Pro- 
fessor Hardy deals with Jane 


Austen's methods as well as the con- 
tents of her novels, and provides her 
own cominentury in the light of 

E revious criticism. Jane Austen by 
ouglas Bush of Harvard, one of 
America’s most distinguished 
scholars, in more serviceable as an 
Introduction for the relative now* 
comer. It gives u good deal of in- 
formation about Jane Austen's life 
and discusses the novels in chrono- 
logical order. 

Over the question of her great- 
ness the critics have been divided. 
But uil recent books suggest tliat 
the victory is with her admirers. 
Some have dated the turn of the 
tide from A- C, Bradley's . assay of 
3911 ; but .his reassessment - seems 
to ma ao" half-hearted and . super- 


S .» “ u iminiBoi lbu tun. . Buua • 

clal that I would say that if this 
Id inaugurate the movement for 
canonization, her reputation must 


have been m a snd state of edipse. 
Some sticti status is suggested by 
Professor Bush, wlio writeai "In 
my youth, a remote. perlod f it was 
not uncommon, to meet ordinary 
educated people who assumed tlmt 
Jane Austen was nice rundiug for 
girls.'* From that point bur stock 
had risen high enough, hu adds, to, 
enable Lionel Trilling to say in 
1955 that she was the forebear of 
D, H. LawTence, Jamt^ Joyce, 
Proust, and Glde. 

But in en equally re* 

Tv, ”*11 ftBr^ nx0ri experience was 
In 1910 when I whs twelve 
(and Pinfessor Bush thirteen) I was 
Introduced to Sense and Sensibility 
and Pride and Prejudice as great 
classics by my brother who was 
l i?° Aril's older. He said that 
Jnne Austett- was a "psychological 
novelist . if she had 1 travelled so 
fur and had snch 1 a standing In an 
niii:n world she could not have been 
only a writer of parlour comedies 
with a restricted appeal. ' 

I obsession witlt die small- 
m i °V ] \ e V°rid of her novels,, 
which, she herself created byjriyfng 
a raise scent wuh her veuuuk nbmit 
® "}* o* 'vury two inches wide 
(which, I am glad to find, Professor 
Hnrdy treats as a joke) has obscured 
the universality of her appeal, The 
more I read her, the more do I feel 
like saying chat she Is ^uod ubique, 
Sjsod semper, quod ab omnibus. 
££ e . re ,c ^ ri .. no doubt that she 
transcends the limits of spaco, dine, 
and race. , ’ ' 

* offer my own response 

as evidence of this— that of a 
Bengali HimUr who never learnt 
English from Englishmen; did not 
^et^them socially until he was 
iirty-FIve,, and did not see England 
till the age of fifty-ieven.. I read 
her first when I was sixteen (in 
. February ,1914>^ and; the book was 
Prejudice r Neither its 
English, nor its social setting, nor 
2 ":. 5J '9 \ lies of cliaractor gaV? me. any 
.^btetpred ns I was, I could; 
.. it)' and, enter r into its 


entrio of an old landowning family 
which would not gvcii (Hue in any 
house i-uimectrd with trndv. 1 ah# 
iiHmiri'd P.li'/ulieLli, mill wished her 
a grand nmriiage. 1 full in low 
with 1 ’ cm her lev and its park, though 
I knew nothing nhout the place 
which such houses held in English 
civilization. Since then Pcnibcrley 
has remained the archetypal country 
house far me, as real us any I have 
seen with my eyes. 

There was nothing mysterious (n 
tills reaction, Its explanation is lo 
be found in an aphorism of Vuuve- 
narguea : 

Le g£nle canals te, en tout genre, 
& co nee voir sou objet plus vive- 
nient et pins compl&tement quo 
person ne ; et dc 1 A rient qu'ou 
trouve dans les bona auteurs, 
quelque chose de si net ot do si 
Iumineux, que 1 ’on est d'abord 
snisl de leurs idAes. 

Jt was for tills reason tliat I con- 
ceived a very vivid idea of English 
life from Jane Austen's novels in- 
stead of needing information about 
English life to understand her. 

The next element in Jano Aus- 
ten’s greatness is her moral vision, 
All novelists ure moralists at second- 

Z d, and she is One of the greatest, 
Moll ere, because sho u so en- 
tertaining.' She herself regarded 
the professed moralist* m comple- 
mentary to poets (vide AHrie Elliot's ' 
recommendation to Captain Ben- 
wick), and might have proclaimed 
novelists to have the seme relation- 
ship to moralists. 

Not to rake account of the moral 
vision offered hy the novels is like 
iKiiniiim the religious vision em- 
bodied in Go! hie cn flie dra Is. Paul 
Cumhnn, tlic famous French ambas- 
sador in London, told Margaret 
Darwin, the future wife of Geoffrey 
Keynes, tho bibliographer of Jane 
Austen: “ C’est la morale qui sou- 
tlont i'hotnine. Le chat, le chameau, 
le lion, le tlgre w'oht pas do mrirnle." 
Those who would not or cannot take 
Jane Austen's moral role seriously 
should bo classed with such animals. 
The real question, however. Is How 
to class her ns a moralist. Her 
moral sense has a certain steeliness 
in it. It lias no compassion for the 
habitually vicious and mean, and not 
overmuch Indulgence for fools. She 
seen^s to feel like Lb Rochefoucauld 
that a fool has not enough stuff in 
him to be good. Indeed, the spirit 
in which she deals with human petti- 
ness, vulgarity, and amour-propre is 
akin to .La Rochefquoa will’s, The 


■dittererirt hi' tHe TTryffd^ -iffedtUHr 
nbmir die effect uf which Vmivt- 
lierguus had a very clear idea. 

“La Bvuyfere", he wrote, “ fetait 
uu grand peintre, et n'dtait pas peut- 
fitre un grand philosophe ; its due de 
La Rnchefoucuuld .Stale philosophe, 
et n'dlait pas peintre." But now 
close to Jane Austen La 
Rochefoucauld could c.ome when he 
chose to paint can be seen from a 
letter he wrote to his niece, Mile de 
Slllery, on . bar marriage. He was 
sure, ne wrote, that lior own beauti- 
ful. -nature and the education given 
hor hy : his sister would guarantee 
her happiness, None the less, he 
wanted fyll reports lest lie should 
be worried into' imagining Such, im- 
possibilities as . (and 1 condense 
somewhat in. quoting) ; ; ' 


ing sL-rvaiU-. ami a lady’s maid 
who L'iiimni comlt huir ; grey- 
hounds on the fii'c|il<icc mid cals 
in tiiu hud ; curat us pmiclihig 
Idtig uml crude sermons and u 
vicar writing had poetry. 

The huui ivlm wrote iliut und Jane 
Austen might hare liueu brother 
und .sister in u Flench provincial 
cliAlcau. And situ herself tit twenty- 
six could write to ii sister •. " I uni 
proud to say that 1 have a gund eye 
qL un aduliress. for tlm' rupcutuilly 
assured time a nnt her in ihe same 
party was She. I fixed upon liiu 
right one from the first ", 

Yet she was more th.in I, a 
Rochefoucauld, at least more than 
the writer of the maxims. Her 
moral vision has a wider compass, 
and Its expression is seen bout in 
.satire and worship of virtue. She 
Is' a satirist only in being like a 
man who strikes in self-clefonce. 
Her satire does not exhibit auger 
but has tho objectivity of Flaubert 
"v Muupusv.tm. Pur ibis reusini 
few people can peiccivc that her 
Aunt Nmris i.s thu prophet Isuiuli's 
night hag, only in a squire nr dial 
setting, aiul that the right epiiunh 
mi her tomb should ha fUc jacct 
Lamia. But Juno Austen is driven 
to tins merciless depiction only by 
Mrs Norris’s cruelty to her darling, 
Fanny. 

On the other hand, she is not a 
cynic and docs not subscribe in 
principle to Mr Rennet's doctrine 
tliat we live but lo make sport for 
our neighbours, and laugh at them 
In our turn. She makes even Eliza- 
beth condemn her father. Jane 
Austen’s middle register, her moral 
consciousness, creates a human 
comedy, but It reaches its highest 
expression in the portraiture of 
Elinor, Faulty, and Anne, In all of 
whom stoicism mingles with exulta- 
tion. The keyword In Jane Austen's 
moral exposition is virtue. Profes- 
for Bush points out rightly that the 
moral fabric of Jane Austen's novels 
nas a much larger context and 
foundation than the author's Indi- 
vidual outlook or that ot her age 
f° r i u . ,s j ?, 11 Inheritance 
from tiie Cliristian-Cliuslcal tradi- 
uon. So iris, and therefore a re- 
.ftftSfJSt Jfln S A^te "’ 8 morality 

' He *?"'• W8 * ,ern 
I come next to Hn aspect of hor 
gieatnoss to which sufficient alien- 
wt b . ue » glvtni. It lies in 
her full comniitmunt to the assump- 
tion nfher ago that one nf thu out- 
ward signs of un inward grace was 
material splendour. She does not 
assign drab material surroundings 
to her heroes and homines, tuid Pro- 
lessor Hardy has n very perceptive 
chapter on tho "properties end 

f iossessions " in her novels, dbserv- 
ng that in her " social and personal 
dramas, still-life plays a part ", Arul 


love fur Henry Tilnuy. At she 
is ]iii//led by liiu wuy in which lie 
uud his sUici talk ubuut the litnd- 
scopu of Uuth with all tile engerness 
of reul lu.sic us person^ accustomed 
to drawing, bucuuso she knows 
nothing about either dru wing nr 
taste. But when instructed by 
Henry ulmnt foiugrnmitls, distances, 
second distances, side- screens, and 
perspectives, she not only realizes 
time natural scenes uiiji he formed 
into pictures, but dismisses the 
whole city of Bath us unworthy of 
consideration. 

Juno Austen shows the same 
adherence 'to rise values of her uge 
iu her appreciation of spacumsnuvs. 
She herself described a ruom as 
too small bixiiuse ii whs sixteen 
feet square, uml ull her churacters 
nro consciuus of the size of rooms. 
Even the dependent niece. Funny, 
c rentes Lu hen. < 111111)1 fur herseU ny 
insidiously upm'np riming the Eus-t 
Room. It is big enough to house 
her books, writing desk, and plants; 
to have one table loaded with rite 
numerous work-baskets presented 
to her, nnd anothoj 1 on which to put 
the books she Js reading. These are 
Macartney’s Embassy to China 
(1797) lit two big quarto volumes 
122 by 10 J inches, and a 11 umber 
of mtiivo volumes of Johnson's 
Idler uud Cnil)ln*’«i Tales. Yet there 
is still enough snucu iu the room 
for her to walk 11 bunt while musing. 
Furthermore, when yhe goes to visit 
her parents ut Portsuumth und Is 
shown into her mother's purloin-, 
xho thinks, judging by its si/e, that 
it is unly a pnssHgc-ruom lending 
lo some tli ing butter. 

The significance of all this lies 
in the fact that Jnne Austen's 
regard for material amplitude could 
not have come from her uctual 
surroundings — I hove seen Chawton. 
It came from the power nnd capacity 
of her mind, as well as the spirit 
of a living culture. 

I can do no more here than touch 
on Jane Austen's final claim to 
greatness, which to my thinking lies 
precisely whore it has been dented, 
namely, in her delineation of pas- 
sion. I would, liowevur, recommend 
Professor Hardy's fine chapter on ' 
the treatment nf feelings and pas- 
sions in the novels, and also the 
essay entitled ,l The Myth of Limita- 
tion ” by Donuld Greene of the 
University of Sourhorn California in 
Jane Auaten Today. Professor 
Greene disposes of the myth by 
taking It to a grotesque point of 
absurdity. Comparing Jana Austen 
to the author of ri bestselling Ameri- 
can hovel of twenty years. ago who 
described sexual Intercourse on the 
bench as tho mnsr pass. lunate reac- 
tion to the Jupunuso attack on Fear) 
Hurbour, he only comments that the 
description couch I nod "a short sen- 


tence of priceless felicity to which 
June A lis ion could Driver nave hoped 
to aspire : ' Pearl Harbour tuade a 
qucasliiess in tiie testicles ' ", 

My quarrel, on the othor hand, is 1 
with an old master. Charlotte 
Bronte's refusal to admit passion In 
Jane Austen Is one of: the puzzles 
of literary sensibility. Perhaps the 
officious advice from G. H. Lewes 
had provoked her too much. Lewes 
himself showed little understanding 
of Jane Austen by conceding to 
Charlotte that she had neither 
poetry nor sentiment- He could 
hardly have been very familiar with 
Persuasion, in which Aline reads 
with Captain Benwick H alt .tho im- 
passioned description of hopeless 
agony " in Byron, 

Hero Jane Austria is at one with 
Chateaubriand, who said that Byron’s 
poetry .jws V un,' grind ssem out./ ime 


spirit of the period. Site is aware 
of tho transition from mahogany to 
satinwood and rosewood, of the 
transfer of ajleaiance by accom- 
plished young ladies from the piano 
to the harp, of the competition be- 
tween S&vres and Staffordshire 
china, of the value Of a collection 
of books, and, above all, of land- 
scape- gar dening. Eren the dense 
Rush worth wauts to improve S other- 
ton Court, and is uskeu to get Rep- 
ton to do it. Henry Crawford 
advises not only . him, • but also 


• .reciprocal Jealousies and Incom- 
patibility of disposition fl father- 
id-law ‘*n : -love, with you • and 
a . cantankerous mother-; n-law; 

' ‘ quarrelsome brptitelrs-in-law; .and 
.. tiresome 1 sisters-in-law j . . cOUntrj-. 

’ tied .gentry - ppripfi 1 over, sloppy -' 
novels ; tenants ! backward with: 
rent, boring neighbours; pflfer-'-' 


He suggests very modest altera- 
tions; clearing away a farmhouse, 
shutting out a blacksmith's shop, 
creating a new garden, and making 
tiie house face east instead of north. 
He hesitates only before the prob- 
lem of doing somejthJrig with the 
stream.. 

Everyone knows -where ■ all this 
comes 1 from.. ' R. W. Chapmnd re- 
produced- the picture of Improved 
Harles ton Park from Rap ton’s book 
In his edition. Jane Austen is fami- 
liar not only wirh the.' results of In)-' 
provement but also with 1 ,, tiie 
principles Involved. She .uses tho 
words .; " plc^urosque ", "mate", 
"grouping" li> their technical 
senses. The first word denotes not 
only 'the piquant, hut . also ■ that 
character in a l&iidscape which is 


mark put in 
the mouth of Aime that “ It waa the 
misfortune of poetry to be -aeldom 
safely enjoyed by those wi>o , en- 
joyed Jt completely As K» pwwlon, 
Persuasion, which rdveala it with 
ah , intensity which seems to b& auto- 
biogranhlcal, ie .decisive proof, A 
hint also comes fram the fact that 
Jane recommended Mpie do Stahl's 
■Coiinrie ; to , a .friend, though she 
. would nrif meet hor .in. person. , • 

T 1 shall . answer Charlotte ' with an. 
abet dote involving hfer 'tivvh v work. 
A young English lady of beauty, 
wealth, and fashion t . Wtfb . hod 


that landscaplha -ip her ago wa3 v art 
• applfcatioii of Wri' ViriQ&of'pri Irtjfhg 
’ ^.oatUrf. J '■ V; .. 

. Eveti the rgnoranV ^atherin'e Moc- 
. land is tunvertod to tiie cult by he( ( 


derided that she would marry only 
a gentleman ; like Mb* Knightley of 
Emma, changed her ' .mind qftar 
reading ViUette, and declared that 
‘she would. for. ever remain,- a spin* 

• star, unlens xhe could ’find- a . Paul 
: EmanuOl,, Here was the instinctive 
1 realization of -a Jink betftreeh.;the? 
..-tivo snovellste.L rpi fniti - Jane, and 
;.0harlotte :etai|d-;at-twd! poiqs 'bf ap , 
t arisk; ; CitwUdtte -lil’, -the^startyi; nifeht j 
of passion; and JujiO the dusk .wbjcB 
□recOdba it; - , and,.’ the > daWn'-tliat 
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J. N. Kapur 

Current Issues in 
Higher Education 
in India 

Deals with important prob- 
lems and current Issues In 
higher education in India- 
1975. Cloth. Pages 256. 

F.2.50 

Saiyarmrayan Stnha 

Operation 

Himalayas 

Tells the story how the Him- 
alayan Pilots' Association 0 
went into action to drive 
the Chinese aggressors 
out of India. 

1975. Cloth'. Pages 200. 

£2.50 

Mohan Dharia . 

Fumes and 
the Fire 

Mohan Dharia 1 s book Is a 
detailed exposition of his 
differences with the Cabi- 
net, from which he resigned 
in .March 1975. 

1975. Ctolh. Pages 200. 

£3 

5 wcim i Seitya Prakash 

Paranja la 
Raja Yoga 

”... a detailed and emin- 
ently readable exposition 
of Patanjali's Yoga — Its pre- 
requisites, disciplines, and 
techniques, Including a 
course In breathing exer- 
cises, the obstacles in the 
path and how to overcome 
them. . . — The Mall 
1975. doth. Pages 258, 
£4 

S. M. Sinha 

Nobel Laureates 
of Literature 

0lves the whole history of, 
the Prize In a fascinating 
and authentic manner. . 
1975, Cloth. Pa$es 414. 
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•‘ The work shows how 
economlo and .political, 
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NEW FROM PENT 


Collecting 

Antiquities 

An Introductory Guide 
CHARLES EDE 


for the beginner, 


Designed 

this Is also a valuable refer- 


ence book foe ihe established 
collector. The book is divided 
into secliona on pottery, Bcufp- 
ture, glass. Jewellery, docu- 
ments and Inscriptions, and 
appendices give useful infor- 
mation on Greek and Roman 
mythology, and on the Egyp- 
tian gods and dynasties. Over 
430 Illustrations. £0.60 


The Mablnoglott 


Translated end edited by 
GWYN JONES and 
THOMAS JONES 


A new illustrated edition of 
this classic of Welsh medieval 
literature. These a lories are 
among tho finest flowerings 
of Ihe Celtic genius and a 
masterpiece of medieval Euro- 
pean literature. -With 18 full- 
page black-and-white Illustra- 
tions by Jell Thomas. £7.60. 


Everyman’s University 
Library 


English Moral 
Interludes 


Edited by 

GLYNNE WICKHAM 


A selection of six medieval 
plays oach with an Individual 
Introduction. In his general 
Introduction Professor Wick- 
ham shows how these plays 
can still make very effective 
drama and disoussss the ways 
in which social, political and 
religious Influences affected 
Ihe authors and their plays. 
Marginal glosses and foot- 
notes ars Included. £4.60, 


Now in Everyman's 
Library 


Bhagavad-GKa 

The Song of God 
Translated by 
SWAMI 

PRABHAVANANDA 
and CHRISTOPHER 
ISHERWOOD 


Inlroducllon by Aldous Huxley, 
£3.20. . • 


J Master Musicians ' 
Series 

New Title 


Rakhmanfnov 

GEOFFREY NORRIS 


The first comprehensive bio- 
graphical and musical study In 
English for nearly thirty years, 
Including much Information 
hitherto unpublished in this 
country. £3.50. 


NEW FROM UALAB.Y ... 
PR|3S, : £;.^ 

Psychological : \ 
Testing / j v 

The measurement of In- 
telligence,/ ‘abjltty ! end 
personality .’ •• 

PAUL KLINE' . 


A leading psychologist des- 
cribes . and assesses -/psycho- 
logical testing and Its uses. 
The author also takes' a Criti- 
cal look at. the. concepts and. 
assumptions used by psycho-, 
legists and others who. apply 
the various- kinds of teste. This 
fascinating -and helpful book- 
will be or Fnterest to a wide 
range of readers, from the 
interested layman or business 
executive to the student or 
teacher. £4.76. 
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Temptations in transit 


pointing, aesthetically, lies in its 
!lty and gaunt, saintly ugli- 


morbid 
ness. 


As Malraux pointed out, die 
museum is a device to abolish time 
end confound space. It syste- 

matically violates die context in 


which works of art belong, and 

Midi ' 


makes artifacts of all periods liuddle 
homdcssly together as if in the 
blank neutrality of a refugee camp. 
International exhibitions perform a 
similar function. They are the artis- 
tic institution an age of mass tour- 
ism deserves : while we ere shuttling 
in hordes to Spain,' the pictures we 
used to travel there in the hope of 
seeing are being crated and shipped 
to London to be displayed at the 
Koyfil Academy. A sorry sense of 


The language in which such exhi- 
bitions are promoted has borrowed 
much from the bright enticements 
of tlie travel brochure : Tutan- 
kliamun established the allure of 
gold, and despite the grim, dour, 
penitential quality of most of the 
pictures, the Royal Academy has 
sunnily entitled Its winter exhibi- 


of starvation, epidemic and oppres- 
'ologeticaJJy f 
necessarily golden in 


that “ life 

a 


slon, notes apologetical] 

Is not necessarily go 
Golden Age?’. Nor. it seems, Is 
art : some of the pictures on dis- 
play are much more distinguished 
than others ; few of them look 
godden j and a number sulk morosely 


HOWARD HI 11 BAR D : 

Michelangelo 

347pp. Allen Lone. £5, 


LEO STEINBERG : 

Michelangelo's Last Paintings 
128pp and 164 illustrations. Phai- 
don. £16. 


tion (to last until March JL4) "The 

ill 


Golden Age of Spanish Painting ", 
In his Introduction to the catalogue, 
Nigel Glendinning, reviewing the 
sixteenth-century Spanish experience 


guiueit s ana a numo 

under layers of dirty varnish, their 
clnherable' with 


subjects only 
difficulty. 1 


only dec! 

itjr. In this period of 

imperial expulsion, ihe implications 
of • " golden ” are mercantile ' hot 
aesthetic. The strength of Spanish 


displacement attends this "movement 
in bof 


_ 'Hi directions : English tourists 
droop in rho sun and long for a 
cup of tea ; the violently pious and 
gxuudy pictures of the Spanish 
Golden Age look sadly ill at ease in 
tho bleak neoclassical wetness of 
Burlington House. Like English 
complexions incongruously tanned, 
the walls of tho Academy’s gallerias 
have even been tinted strawberry 
and polo green in concession to the 
pictures which have come to hang 
there. Bur tlireo feint blushes of 
colour hardly make them at home. 

The Irony of the museum's un- 
timely wrenching of art from its 
cultura (and, in this case, from its 
devotional purpose) is enforced by 
the cardboard cut-out environment 
of architectural photographs the 
Academy has provided tor the pic- 
tures. The extravagance and enor- 
mity of Spanish Baroque are 
reduced to sober black and white, 
nnd the photographs arranged, in a 
room on the vmy out, liko a grudg- 
ing afterthought. After all, as Roy 
Strong s hoody successes have 
demonstrated, the arrangement of 
an exhibition is a task for the entre- 
preneur ; but the Academy is too 
stately to embrace the practices 

nf _ I v._ i. 


There is here nono of the visual 
wonder and enchanted proportion- 
ality of Italian Renaissance art. 

Beauty tends, ns in Murillo's sky. 
borne wreaths of chubby cherubs, 
to be merely coy and pretty. El 
Greco's blanched, emneintod mystics 
have skeletal bodios of f la mo-like 
nervousness j the portraits of Volfiz- 

S uez are a grotesque inventory of 
te diseases of secular power or 
religious conviction. The noses of 
his characters are hooked, llieir 
backs hunfched, their lips sneering, 

jaws jut- 

ting. HU Madre Jerfinima do la 
Fuente YfiSez, who awaits the sal- 

vation of God In tight-lipped silence, • . To write a book on MkhekungeOo Is 
dutches her crucifix In a pugilistic ’ Ttopbably the most difficult task 
nst i a scroll which iinFm-i.. a..« that to . airt-histo rde^n of today w 


CHARLES tie TOLNAY i 
Michelangelo 

Sculptor, Painter, Architect 
283pp and 317 illustrations. 


Jersey : Princeton University Press. 


.75. 
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Hstt a scroll which unfurls from _ . 

behind her asserting that "I shall undertake, rthe range lit Ws'work 

be satisfied a* long as he is glorl- i« so great, tOT p W&M* pcesofcbeti. 

,* has the sharp flicker of n by the individual wonts are so 

whlpladh. There is a coarse, mord- complicated, the Iterative la so 

ftdng realism to this art which corf vast and the disagreements of 

trasts with i the idealizing Humanism .sdudars ere so fundamental and 
°f the Italians : its individuals are Sclent ihnt uny writer must hcsll- 
not lucid norms like those of BOtd- ‘ aCfl before iriunglng in on tine task 
coll* but freaks, unrepeatable coil- writing dearly and utieuiglbly 
vulsions of nature— Ribera's bearded— tiic subject and at tihe some 
woman with a single swollen avoiding falsifying the picture 

he* Cool 1 (Vs Don Canos, his oy over-simplification. But there is 


or S finches 


J** 


deformed shoulders tactfully °b 
scured by ermlnu but his face and 
predatory hands revealing the 
sickly- and obsessive tempera meiit 
which was to make him, for Schiller 
end Verdi, another Hanilet. Even 
Zurbarfin’s Virgin as a child seems 
dumpy, for all the ecstasy of her 
expression. 


an even more fundamental diffi- 


culty in facing up. to Micholangelo : 


modern art-historians ere so ft: 


iced by the fear of being thought 
sententious or pompous that thoy 


Can hardly ever let themselves . 
as did John Addington Symonds, 


and so randy produce descriptions 
'tlcli 


of showmanship, and its austerity 
rhi billon halls an un- 


leaves tho exl..~ „ M , 

welcoming limbo. The Spanish pic- 
tures look as disconsolate there as 
passengers in an airport transit 
lounge. 


Among the galleries of mystics 
wjd tyrants, there is a series of 
still hfes which do not seem as 
out of place ns they might, 
for they are scenes of vegetable 
carnage — fruit strung up, a pasted 
artichoke), a sldiuied rabbit’s bead, 
all lit with wintry severity, The 
puckered lemons and twisted 
carrots, dangling on twine as if 
from a gallows, have the same u 
verisimilitude 


as the ..portraits. 


Veldzquez: Madre Jerdnlma de la Fuente Ydfiez (detail). 


They suggest that our" term' " still 
«*« la altogether too placid, willing 
objects into self-satisfied quietness 


The borrowers 

; . shield end banner bright” had: 
BBC2’s Second House last Saturday U«lo to do, even punningly. 

had Melyyn Bragg offering up a 
Bicentennial Year thank-you for all American 

frVm OvrAtAtiO tMinrllnn 811(1 


Vintage buzz 


the exciting verbal goodies that -.JW^ra te. 
have come the tired old EnaMsli SSuSIS r *r! n I»2 , ?« 
language’s way from our ex-colony. ’ffj .}j h fjf* aISSS 

HolirnnwriTP/i nhnvn UnnhnHun about the way English in America 


Heiicopterized above Manhattan, 
Mr Bragg could bo heard shouting 
over the engine noise that 
English M — even if it's bein^ 


"pulverized" — “still unites us , 
and once drovn at street level he 
began what the programme found 
him doing all over the States — reel- 
ing off lists of Amevlcan-Engiish 
vocables. 

Streamlined, he bogan in Man- 
hattan; war dance, war paint, he 
continued, against shots of Indian 
art ; cool, forget it, ha offered 
abovo die din 
Hurricanes in New 


way English 

accommodated immigrant 
usages. It was al9o a eulogy of the 
inventiveness which, according to 
Tom Wolfe, has fired die Ameri- 
can novel to its present heights. 


jfust for good measure, though, Mr 


DwidNlchoJ Smith, who died in 
196^ has not gone ^vdtitoiit. honour. 
In his own country .in the tfen&nfcry 
year of his birth. An exhibition 1 of 
the books and papers he gave to 
the National Library of Scotland 
was opened there In December and 
will continue until late January, For 
all his long association with Oxford 
and its school of English he was 
ever mindful of his Scottish origins 


and stillness; scenes of culinary 
necrology Uko these call for the 
Continental: term for still life, " dead 
nature . Tho oatologuo quotes an 
attack by- 'Vicente Carduclio on a 
painting of Christ in the house of 
Martha and Mary which surrounds 
the figures witii "such a copious 
supply of food, joints of lamb, 
capons, fowl, fruit, p ates and oihor 
WVjian paranheriialia, that iho 
subject looked more like the House 
of ftfS 4 . d 'o . “bode of 


Iragg had Edwin Newman deplor- 
ing precisely Tom Wolfe’s kind of 
refusal to ceusor his . language. 
Bonkers is one of die few words 
(another one i9 trendy) we’ve 
recently donated to America. 


and his early education uifder 
Sail 


Masson and Saiiusbury at Edin- 
burgh University. After Edinburgh 
he spent a year at the Sorbonne, 
where ha began a scholar's collec- 


sanctity" The tone of disgust Is 

world 7 in c ? n i entfl of t1,e 

rnli» d ’ i painting, B ro not 

God’s plenty but a mess of mereS 
clous temptations. The artists set 
2*“ the visual worid 

cl aims P SS PS ik , : athor f han njaWng 
Srii!S.!i th 1 ? rurliiT skimpy 

fenfe& °! ?.p. h r y ' eigllt P'vtures 

h ave .attempted * 


tion of books of European literary including 
criticism of the late seventeenth and explored 




On die professed subject of the 


■ v uucraa juuiBvi ui 

of Leroy Jones's Influence of American-Engilsh on 
. - --- -'Jew Orleans; far English-English the programme's 

out, ho responded to Smokoy eclecticism was matched by its 
Robin ron’s Tam la group. With a * , ‘ ur * No distinction was made be- 

Ilia Ji Pm! niwl •■if , nla k. ■». tmonn tliinao /llki. .... 



big head, nnd whole hog, he was in tween things (like rodeos ), crea 
n Rockies chost town ; sprightly dires (like rattlesnakes) and places 
back to die Mississippi and be was dike Chicago — mimed bv Indians) 

iYoofkl i imports . - (conviafcs^?- '.Dhcuuik 


muck to Lfic Mississippi und be 
? quoting Mark Jbrt 

with a jump; back to New:;Yi 


early eighteenth centuries, particu- 
larly of the relations of French and 
English literature at the time. It 
Wn9 this collection, skilfully deve- 
loped over the years, which In old 
age be presented to tiie National 
Library of Scotland, who have pro- 
duced an interesting display of 
visually unpromising material. 


explore 

satirical spirituality, 
European art. 



rrjtu-H juuijs, Uflt A ill nOW:;*lWK, .**“**«*«! ■ l*.Of r 

and its Jews (pd» should worry) cleaners', transistors) that' don't 
aqd its Germans. You've never had really count because 
it so 'good, they say; nor h ““ 

Bragg, scoffing cfaedsecake 


now tbe^ are 


nor has Mr ours as much as anyone’s, and ihe 

—r secake and feal trailsplantsi above all, interest- 

strawberrles in Luchows. C ' * 

drink; ' mn' i hungry, 

ala on, ran Mr Brags .... . 

clasped to 


M-w mm • : — • . 1 vw NU) 4 IIH 7 I 9 SL- 

.... Could I ™gly, : the frontier ■ phrases (like 

«fd } a drlnki r W I hungry, ouch, keep a stiff upper lip, and strike it 
pful, noiti oft, tan Mr Bragg's Gfcr- neb) and the commercial idioms 
manic sequence,- but ^without spec- (like sales ooosc) we’ve el 
ulatihg- on his dyspeptic plight, we our moneymaking bosoms. 

(«.«**?- Stffl. 4. fWly .revelatory 


Qowi'-w ■ rnor. TcoiTMpairaencH^H® 
beqdeathed to the library. Including 
letters from Saintsbury (of whom 
mice said " the omy dates on 
which he could be . trusted to be 
tmriutely accurate: were the dates 
of vintages"), from Walter Raleigh 
(on the Importance of " making 
things buzz" at Oxford), and from 
later generations of pupils, scholars 
and fnehda. Together they show 
something of the emergence of a 


profession whlcb owes- much to 


-Ichol Smith’s supervision and 
example. . 


are Known to . be engagejd in ■ criin- * HI “ B wiff ,onn * e , TIl e National Library of AustraHa. 

in al aotividaS "b to crime (hood- . f ^*‘ n 2 V* S^uth which acquired his English books 

: tokjbheduS). And so . on. back 5S/ 1 ‘r’ .Jjji J 1 . ft® after his deatb, wiU this yea? bl 

to. Manhattan. Get; up <md go^mako J™- 0 w £ p J^ gla iJ i. J? Mr waring one of its periodic 7 Niched 


b& P‘4 

ltngufi 
having 


staring one of its periodic Nichol 
Smith Memorial .' Seminars, aqd 


earlier ' this week Edinburgh 
University sponsored a . .centenary 






■' Two new bo^^ C ° bb a 

TOUR DJ^NCE & 
A SENS' 4 PLACE 


‘ We may feel proud 
Cobb, has dene more P 
tdooary France than g 
Frencn historians drill 
Englishman should ha^ 
their own history. Ta 
appreciated by those 
with the adamantine 
academic cseablishm®?' 
beipused phrase of-® 8 , 
years ago, brought to 

of an amazing new ' 


Ush scholar, Richard 
records of revolu- 
g historian. Many 


to accept that an 
ch the 


g to teach them about 
can only be fully 
'ect acquaintance 
d face of tlie French 
just be sensed In the 
spaper which a fdw 
notice the existence 
| bPitonrumt Cobb.* ' ■ 
erts, tidily JTefegi-ffpft 


‘ He is the Goya, of 


i >' .■ i\, vV c 

Thq Old: Piano Fac 




1' - 



Williams, Guardian 1 
,T H . 

ester Crescent NW1. 


Dissecting a giant 

By Anthony Blunt 







New 


or analyses wiilch match up to the 
grandeur of the task. The three 
books reviewed here illustrate the 
difficulties of the problem in dif- 
ferent ways. 

. Howard Hibbard's Michelangelo 
is certainly the best summery of 
Michelangelo's life and achieve- 
ment written In the English lani- 
guage and taking into account the 
work of recent scholars. It 1 b 
clearly nnd slonply written, the 
Uecessnry biographical Bind hiatori- 
ceU information is iveU set out 
riopough perhaps tlie autjhor’s 
description of the Sack of Rome is 
a Uitble over-simplified and rather 
highly coloured) end la ..tied 1st 
with analyses of the; : ktdJMduel 
works and with stylistic criticism, 
and where scholars dlsagreo the 
evidence is set out judiciously. One 
- might complain that sometimes 
Professor Hibbard is too cautious; 
we should like to know lids own 
opinion on difficult issues. Does he 
believe in the Santo Spfcito Cruci- 
fix or not? Does he think tho 
National Gallery "Entombment” 
was painted for S Agostlmo, and, if 
it is by two artists, who is tho 
second, and which parts ddd ho 
paint? These are, however; miiwr 
crllidsins, and do not afreet the 
essential fact that riie .book could 
‘safely be put bittMthriihnd* of any 
innocent; and 
. th«HraPP great deal. 

Unlike Professor Hibbard who 
■ covers the whole of Michelangelo's 
■rear, Leo Steinberg in Michelan- 
Last Paintings, works on a 
Ter canvas, . and examines only 
one pair of paintings— the frescoes 



works of sculpture and di awing : 
"The religious iiiMgej uf Michel- 
angelo appeal* iranslucciit. Jit by a 
ti'oublod glow within, ana seem to 
exJiale u faint mist which rcmlei'r, 
their couimirs fluid and isolates 
i hem. Through this phosphores- 
cence the artist creates n light pro- 
per to mystical visions which rises 
oil the habitually sombre depths of 
tlie soul." 

Some of l he architectural ana- 
lyses are even more baffling. Of 
tiio interior of St Peter’s he 
writes; “The centrifugal forces 
first radiate from the centre 
through the four 'lunuels', but on 
reaching their furthest bounds, 
they flow back in positive forms, 
accumulating in die four great cen- 
tral pillars.", and of tlie Cappella 
Sforza : "It is the fluid substance 
. of the hollow space swelling lu the 
middle and penetrating into the 


apses, to flow back agnin towards 
tbi 


io centre, . . . Instead of a dynamic 
ornanisni, thare is n movement of the 
ctlier of which the apses nnd the 
' celestial tent* of the vault scum to 


bo only echoes". Sentences such ns 
do not really help the render 


these 
to a better 


Bacchus (detail) photographed by Luigi Artini : one of the 
plates in James Beck’s Michelangelo : A Lesson in Anatomy 
(3lpp and 91 illustrations. Phaidon. £4.95), which offers telling 


to a better understanding of line 
works in question ; if anything tfacy 
serve to distract him from their 
real features and seek others 
which — In my opinion— are not 
there. 

The book is of course full of 
many ideas which are more tang- 
ible than chess and of learning 
based on Professor Tolnay's life- 
long study of Michelangelo. Tt is, 
however, curiously uneven in treat- 
ment and in some ways awkward 
in arrangement. There is at the 
end a chapter entitled " Biographi- 
cal Note” which contains much 
information which could be use- 
fully incorporated in the main 
chapters. For instance the details 
about Che actual pointing of the 
Sis tins celliiiig, ana Hi a fact that 
half wan unveiled in 1511, would 
help the reader In the chapter 
devoted to the chapel which Is 
curiously tiuhi in respect of facts. 


Kant and tho Problem ot 
History 

William A. Qalslon 

This work analyses tho theoic-tical 
pros up positions and implicfiiioni ol 
Kaol's doctrine ot history end t— 
amines the influence that this doc- 
trine, relatively neglected by recent 
scholarship, has exerted on modern 
political thought and practice. 

£ 0.10 

The History of England from 
the Invasion of Julius Caesar 
to the Revolution of 168B 
David Hume 

Abridged and Introduced by Rodney 
IV. K Hcu p 

The original History was first publi- 
shed between 1754 and 1761 in 6 
volumes and, because Hume tried to 
write a non-partisan study from a criti- 
cal scientific standpoint, was sub|eot 
to intense criticism. Kllcup'g Introduc- 
tion focuses on the relation between 
Hume - *- conception ot knowledge and 
his definition of historical objectivity . 
and finds him an early exponent of 
the doctrine of the " cunning of Rea- 
son ” operating In history. Classic e ol 
British Historical Literature 
£10.50 

History of Germany In the 
Nineteenth Century 

Heinrich von Trellachke 

Edited and Introduced by Gordon A 

Craig 

This edition of Treltsohke's 7 volume 
History — popular during the age ol 
Bismarck — Includes the moat Import- 
ant ahaptere ol Ihe complete transla- 
tion by Eden end Cedar Paul. Alter 
unification In 1871 Treltschke wanted 
to give Germans a sense ot pride and 
lo create the Impression of a com- 


mon history by Identifying the history 
of Prussia with Ihe new German 


juxtapositions of photographs and drawings " to demonstrate to 
artists and Or( students , , , Michelangelo’s interpretation of 
the human figure" 


whereas' that on the tomb of Julius 
II is almost overloaded with the 


in the Paulino chapel; but ho pur- 
sues these two quarries relent- 


lessly, dissecting tihocii and Jeavini 
no vein or muscle unexplained. 
The pursuit end the dissection are 
fascinating to watch and there is 
not a moment of boredom in rend- 
ing the book — though there may be 
momenta of slight exasperation. 

In his preface Professor Steln- 
borg is very much on the defensive 
aud fears that he will be accused 
of over-interpretation, but he 
reasonably asserta that with an 
artist like Michelangelo, who never 


did anything without some reason, 
over-sInipHf loath 



_ tion is at least as lik- 
ely to misrepresent die artist’s in- 
tention as over-interpretation. 

1 have only two quarrels with 
Professor Steinberg. The first is 
diet on many occasions I found 
myself thinking that his expla- 
nation might well be die correct 
one hue that if I was clever enough 
I could probably think of iialf a 
dozen alternatives which might be 
equally convincing, • though none 
would probably be demonstrably 
correct. Take, for instance, the two 
young soldiers. Who walk so un- 


stood outside the Palazzo del Can- 
senvatorl; therefore I cannot 
believe that Michelangelo In- 
tended diem as a symbol of the 
city of Rome. I hove even greater 
difficulty in believing that the men 
who ere setting op the cross on 
which St Peter 3s about to be cruci- 
fied are rotating it, and I cannot 
therefore follow Professor Stein- 
berg in seeing in their action a 
reference to die circular Tempi© tio 
erected iby B remain* over the spot 
where the martyrdom was believed 
to have taken place. 

There are other cases in which it 
seems to me that Professor Stein- 
berg strains the evidence, but even 
when he does so has suggestions 
are interesting and one usually 
feels that they might be true even 
if It is not certain that they are. 
What is more Important la that 


tiiey compel one to look carefully 
aiutingB, and bids Is made 


at the 
easier 


by the superb detail plates, 


details about tho complex story of 
Its evolution. Whv. 'incidentally, 
one wonders, is tins chapter in- 
serted after the i section dealing 
with the Pauline Chapel, which was 
only begun whom the fine] stage of 
the tomb was settled ? 

Considering that tills is an 
English translation of a text which 
has been published in several edi- 
tions in Italian end French the 
editing i« curiously Slav only. There 
are regrettably many coses where 
an author is mentioned in the text 
as expressing a particular amnion 
but no referonce Is given end the 
author's name does not occur in 
the 
others 

or misleading. — - - 

reference to " Bottarl" does not help 
tjhe reader when faced with the 
seven volumes of his works: and 
the reader .will search do vain for 
tho account of Vanvltelli'a altera- 
tions to S Maria degli Angeli in 
the only edition of Titi given 
in tlio bibliography, which is 
that of 1674, whereas — for obvious 


>r*s name uoes not occur in 
bibliography, and in many 
-a the reference Is inadequate 
isleadlng. For Instance a bleak 


more than sixty in number, which 
cover the whole surface or the free- 


reasons— the' pessage_bnly appears 
in that of ■ 1783. 


thV’MSfuc 

true, a*i Professor Steinberg points 
out, that they are walking 
(vaguely) in the direction of Jeri- 
cho, visible in tihe too right-hand 
comer of the composition, but is it 
safe to assert, as he does, that they 
represent the Christian wayfarer 
seeking the olty where spiritual 
blindness is cured? .Do they not 


core; and, It should be added, even 
the coloured plates are of excep- 
tionally good quality. ... 

lera's 


rar-tetchcd or over-ingenious they 
are always related to the work he is 


discussing. With Charles de Tolnay, 
however, the analyses often seem 
to beer almost no relotion to the 
work of art. For Instance, when he 
says In his Michelangelo that in 
the celling of the Sistine Chapel 


References to 
Popp " leave the reader in the 
necessity of .deciding which of her 
three works- quoted in the bibliog- 
raphy is intended, jjto re sgtouwyj 

h^^^b^Profcssor T^may states 
that in the case of the Medici 
chopeS Michelangelo completed an 
existing building when be took 
over in 1519 ana he qubtee op this 
point Cord and Parronchl. Yet the 
archived materiel whlqb three writ-, 
era - published shows conclusively 


sungly represent total unawareness 


significance of the scene, in 
contrast to those who vehemently 
express tiiedr reaction to either 
tearing the voice or seeing tile 


„ , ■ puwiisoa^ 

Michelangelo creates “a world of.- that yn. 1513. iw'- qht^l^^st^^ettd' 


tight? But perhaps I give away my augelo finally finds the plastic awn-' 
°wi cree. Iw Introducing the word bof t»‘ explain— on the artistic- 
simply; nothing in Michelangelo if level— the: P curVe of thd whole 


a 


simple; but I cannot propose 
more . satisfactory . explanation! . 

MY< second queered with Profes- 
sor Steinberg Is that in •' certain 


cases he seal thing* in the paint, really so? It- seems t6 ine that 

i ; LJ —A. T ■ . ’ll , . Tt rZ I I < 


ings which I- cannot see: st. all. 1 
cannot sea that the ‘figure of St 
Paul and that .of ihe ; soldier lying 
on his : badk under | a. -..irian ' .who ; Ai 
straddles bis .recuitihent: body brer . to 
any ----- -* - - 

trio 


gigantic figures which are. an incur- therefore confirms . ... _ 

nation of the vital energies latent tion that ■ the chapel . was entire! 
in the vault", it is bard tp see MIcheleARelo’s Ivork.' As Com ^an 
what be means. He develops the Purronchl’S article Is wot i listed in-, 
theme by adding that - "Michel- the bibliography the Reader hqs no ; 

■ ’ * >- means checmug wbfet lhey s^r. . 

'"i The Wbiibgraphjj Is. 1 star ed ' : to 
Have been brought . up to due: as 
far as the end of 1973. This Is. true, 
of the author’s bwn works. hut cer- 
tala Impomnt books ana articles 
have ibeerl omitted. In particular - 

_ ... there is no referente to the articles 

Professor Toh% has Invented a of Crdighton . GUbert or. Giorgio 
s chejne ; of tilings which does apt. . Spine,; and til ate ia no : riieption] of 
fit . tiie risu 


structure by interpreting ; k as a 
result 'of the. weight of the Pro- 
phets ' and Sibyls; vrfiosA h< 
masses puu It downwards - Is 


University ol Chicago Pres* 

1 36 Sufcklnbhqto . Palaqo \Rfiad,’ j 


f things which does- not. ..spina, and there to po : mention, of 
sual' facts ■ nf the ceilink. the, tmpretwnt'.*- ^ ■ pub: 

..... . . meenliw. can one atte^i.Ttohed. by MautwsWJngfetb . In 1971,, ... . 

iddles bis recumbent. body brer to the rfefltehca about the torob' '^.vdi}oh> : sgOW : .th;fit to 1500 Michel- j Vjbrid'oti SWlW 980 ’ 1 

r resemblance as a , pair to the Julius If-r- M lt is. a raigbty pyrantld fiuseio / yibk, palwthig* analt&rpjpce 1 , .?• \.yi \ 
i ' rfver-guds ' which - originally • of ■cto3ltt^'sfc• ,, 7• Or, t id 'hid ' itt' Rorite,.- - 


Empire. Though based on exhaustive 
research the Hlelory became increa- 
singly rhetorical and distorted with 
the Increasing popularity of each euc- 
ceaslve volume. It does, however. 
Illuminate the psychological tad ora 
that contributed lo the course ol Gen 
man poll lice before 1914. C/sssfa 
European Historians. 

£9.60 

Nature & Culture In Ihe Iliad 

The Tragedy ol Hector. 

Janies Rad Held 

This froBh reading of Ihe Iliad analy- 
ses many structural themes of Horn- 
erlo culture— the role of the warrior 
and or women, the relations between' 
men find the gods, the power of in- 
stitutions and oe re monies, of games, 
assemblies and funerals. 

£4.80 

The Argument and the Action 
of Plato's Laws 
Leo 8trauss 

Strauss places Ihe Laws In an orderly 
rather lhan an anomalous relation la 
Piatonlo political philosophy and pro- 
vides an Intensive book-by-book ex- 
amination. of the text and a general 
Interpretation of the Laws within tlie 
Platonic corpus. The commentary la 
guided by the fact that (he Laws la 
trio most specifically political of . 
Plato's works. 

£6.46 

Chinese Theories of Literature 

James J. Y. Liu 

This Is the first comprehensive treat- 
ment In a Western language, of tradi- 
tional Chinese theories ol literature, 
and the first In any language lo 
analyse these theories In a new con- 
ceptual framework. The 'author 
focuses on Chinese theories about 
the nature and fifnotlons of litera- 
ture; the work Is primarily analytical 
and hermeneutical, although histori- 
cal as well, retd opens a new area of. 
study, to Western literary achoJfirs, 


. udy.to 

Francis Bacon & the Style of. 


Science 

James Stephens 


Ahy solenee journalist or scientist 
concerned with communicating hto 


ideas, will ba aware of the problems 
dlsoussed In this book;- though few 
would have approached ' them to the 
same' philosophical dfipth, Bacop 
struggled with the question' of the 
.scientists' manner of delivery continue 
ously ■ from . 1697-1685. He .was ednear- 
ed that truth should' be preserved 
, form, 


In its pure 

also felt a need for 1 the communicator 


but Interestingly ha 


tp capture tha Imagination of (Us audi- 
ence. . . . James Stephens has pro- 


vided, a oompaot and thouaht-pjovok- 
ihg sfud y”~New‘ Scientist. 

£6,60 ■ 
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T o the Editor 


^ XI ftT d d,a ' ' Brili.li For example ho foil, to 


The History of 


Dc Felice and 
Mussolini 


word “ nil ” (in my iuilic^) suggests 
that sonic (unspecified) number of 
schools itwre just as bad. My hunk 
points our Lhat an official ly com- 
missioned intensive survey failed 
L» reveal imp instance of it “ Dick- 
ensian " school in west Yorkshire. 


— v nuunag war vommo ne ww ten us about the ' — ‘ * s icuer and £nuc<i(ion unit The Itulusiriai Rev- e • .*■ T ,, 

*— *■*» *•.!«*« o.,„„. assjHTs^ssa 11 .rass *■ edumed pmy^ssssttsji 

mggm gppsgss safest 

own reply is H, at wo nmn^'niiS driLs *2? J lke f7P* M *«W HMer that their WaSoglS ° f his vie ^ devote two chapters exclusively assertion therefore, I am ut tbu- 

better (not just more) scholarslihi tSSLuaS?*** alliance was written in the book of h «ve to reply. " it. Indeed I make therein a new ing phantoms. 


Germany and tlie 


G ratios/ teacher hi- *Sfl®«* Silver dWik <* V, con- 
Hornes, teacher training, and school £^ 1 t i r «» 0 ll v 1 ai «'! . Ho f aLe Manns 

mmpericlon. Moreover I am among n S n !v?2 1 t I iS n L» n . ? * pop ‘ 

„ _ i tiny minority of textbook writers “Jg" educated (a pro- 

rl I?ff c n attempting to apply systematical. "f ver «“ achieved .n 

U JUIS y die test o? literacy attainment to ft® «““■* " or 

er*s ven\ v fa whole Victorian period. Most J?*? n since) because: Mann did 

Ism of » cL«atories, surprisingly, do not even *1*™!*?*°?, cWl ?** 

~ “Kiention “ literacy n J<n their in- ar 8«e that one in six of tihe popula- 

Ui* verse*' lOcl^* n J? on ,,tcrtcy in their in- tion rfl0uld ^ Jn school- At I 

, December 5) rep* ' quote Mann’s own words: "The 

persiflage.. Professor Silver objects that try object was to show that, as there is 


, , * - ... .* wvjvvu nue tv wiv.n tuuu eta mvi o w 

Since author r * se “* book, . eaid nyr Education no valid reason why a sixth of the 
frolicsome rW? State (1965), illustrate entire population, should hot be 

find luiiguq Aha. dangers of bridgiug simplistic constancy at school, it would not 


Tlu> most recent volume of tlie 


t. ' Aktau itilLKUfl 1 m .* w — , fcArawwwttiM wi« awivuj. rrwu*u iwi, 

i st tho Jews. £5°*® graceful than, eg, “so ^uantotative moAoda be proper that ike epnununlty 

tlmt Mussolini's attl- historical etid scholarly nnngmit*? 1 * 0 ■ Mstprjqal jlyi ting, ee well as 'should rest satisfied until/ by the 
wied from »« H..t it „ laj . y not a*»S»^«a 


in uul: Inn fiimd s 
himself confesses 

BCiienili/rftiiui.s iui 
remain ui the 'li 
and [liu puhlicuti 
This may lie wl 


bis views 3®** as more than lusorv " I suswb? 00 °lf' ca e st4W1 c , ?i 0in ? * ® ut ,con ' proportions should be brought 

1 certain tJl . Qt his explanation wilt imlf# Professor Silver s own recent there and retained ihore." Despite 

y hostile, others besides myself ac « ^ Socwiffwtoi'y Education Professor Silver's pro Lcsun inns, 

U mS having it WiKSw.- («■««*««* by moreover, tills pi o portion was the 

Ifiuss. or n»ain points. ’ -Firstar' mmIOTi Dawson). It cerium Jy refers target of uM iiiiicleciuh-contiiry 

. exclude omitting Book 2 LS?! “WTiterney development, especially policy-makers after Maim. This fact 

t music? canto tftoleheaemS ST^AS?' th ^ 187 ? A SJ , ti£? ,l E aar “S' > s underlined in Gillian Suther- 
» master , ney?ntony I was driPTOuce i^ipruin* “Tho fJeurea fnr t 7A. M i:. h 


3uld have been much slower. n . cui ’ .. . 

■» _ .fse-r . - , Professor Salver attributes to me 

£,S?i&.!r y rii?5i.i ud ,9 ^ S “ a sinister coimlvance to pretend 

emphasize that tlie people refer- that ueu years' or so was a *nor- 


aniy no marie by someone uken hi 7T nims "greatest sue- VonnnA a ■ sold 

by Puscisr propaganda. Wlien wi Jw •jJJ* 1 JJ® . r ® l, «u ho gives is J 22| v°°l 10 Eq ^? d <* ™ the 
•■E" 01 ?, “M. *hb biography fll LS X** P*!°‘ urfnliJ?™ ^ rovdu 8 British 


- . DENIS MACK SMITH. specif icnljy con tui ns * bite. Cti** had' VchooT life for 

So u‘ls College, Oxford. blna's extra juiwer seems tnicenbIi* Ur f S ci ia ' d, ta n avera ^ e i school working-class children*'. I was 

to her s uner na\urul tl ^iinienu?nL ftw-. Se ?h ^ e ® rs simply observing that approxluia- 

TliMnAni • j . ■ however classical their nnm»^*jIa«?iL5 T K ra 5P a ®°. of mar ‘ t»ly ton years was the "proper" 

UlSSeilt 111 the especially her cun (which I by 1,0 ree J 8tiar was school life that was assumed by the 

Trnnn, sac r am eu to 1 bee a uso ofitanJalSk ?SK? J i nd V p , administrators who advised Porster. 

USSR’ with 1.10.13 and 3 9 ?01 LA "5„. 187 2f the lypica J Berauso board schools were built 

mi m a.y .i iui. hool-leaving age was around to meet such a target, and bearing 

-George Feifer’s letter (Jniui- ,1 Pl ofess,,r 1? nwler's quarrel a years. Professor Stiver's j n mind that ±6 actual school life 


American 

Studies 


niini m Mussolini could hav6 Seen 
mj tunJish the answer comes that 
no just tliniigln it would increase 


I JJ* p, ' Csti « u .out! assumed that it sif,,,s ? * argument by quotation. The whole cation ” Iws boon clarllUcd |°ti d SjiiSEL!®*?- 

it-ifi '* iniposed on tlie On ihj subject ni th c j.-. „ i, 0 . thr “ I « of bis chapter is that yl r - ind . eed «« the worl a M * . .. . 

is w.SsTS 

psim?M 

mtmm 11^1 m*m m&smmM 


1 B 81 waS dp to six years' (a fact that 
l ° J Professor Silver seems to assume 
1HG4 that he alone is aware of), the 
logic “public .sector” eventually expeii- 
yerse enced excess capacity. This excess 
led td unfair: tofnpetitibn -witii pii- 
porti-,.. y&te ( schools, 1 Ob' my “general 
wea attempts to' apply* retro spactiv^iy, 
prl- such new " economics of bureauena- 
:eded py” Professoi* Silver ia silent. Has 


Tho Inbiit.nA •' «i n . snlini hnd ki> , 6 ™ » j V au ^ mussoiwii was mrect smtememt of hii owto view ■ n-at ni^inT.Ki„ l "7 "s 1 , *anci j ncaillk«y a few had been tmnt Dy men. 

££3£e 

^ss mmm 

ri? W " h annUDl ... A Mr Lcdcon S'pSiS ^ -^..SS? .tS3h£jgCB%Se 

The books ore-listed . S&^SSSST SSShS jJf?P it £ 1 ®,®' Sf^ e 'iirS‘ t „i 

four different woys, !$SJ* ^ 

' Alphabetically by author , I'miwndisr, mid since ho badly !oiun\iiH ,, bri,. in‘ iI h»nI ilCy UJ and teen in tho book) fs S L5.d^ 0f s t thlr ‘ fa^5ifinl?’* 32,; I i n*ke, in fact 

« h h o*s jrasi md evc " ^“eSas. mHI, “ ,y s&^risrjayg asses' -SffWja % % 

the Dawfiv &:? Imn revolution. When TnfFu “'fMM.olw existed benweli tho lonkl ei h whoso out- r ?' my interpietaii(^«o. r cnderUi#«b«tiilgly. I took special paina 
ot/oioKrT QWS ^ Decimal ((Wynne told him that cho RrlfJfJ Interests of the two emm self t*pBady Identifies him- t-i rli ei* IntftrprJfiwKbtaSL; ciorlcaiy 1 gf® because previous histories 

_ s ^3lem. were IraHuii^reSivS^ l™*; wrodtie* were h 'i' if ^ u, ' se ^ ^ « caveat Plausibly “ lf “ bOTS* straolfe been ser/ously laadequate. 

.Each-section Is compl&lfl In,* l ®l--wbpn Lady AstSr said lime thoio e ?n Go” \iu! ti! L l> ’ L. T on i l,> ^ It'* anti evolving reason professor Fowler v/ams aPf*f“sor Silver’s own (1373) 

.' Itself and can be pufoffibd^ vn»nJ: nSS’ JhL ^ d . c “V s Mttfdn* 


' itself and can be pufofiSa 
separately, 

» ■ V 

Ths lists are on microfiche, 
resulting ins 

* L-OW pfiqes ; •* 


ublic interest” 
telr own ? Is It 
tei s who, uqj to 


Women’s History 

lui lin rW T po m j Mr Lcdcon tlie Mccpttafi party prevented hunger and war ” moftall llfp i, ' j Jh>l|n ^. “totloniWl Silver's totally 2) in distinguishing the ■ points 

™® t \ nin inaccurato in. Miiriolinl °.i fascism. (p«go 425*. «*» Iwu m:,| |, ae j tierroneous revfotv strengthen this made in my letted' from the Doints 

i iniri"n I ldt ■ A m ? ,nssu ‘l 0, ‘ Grand! in rlctory hf Hitler is ' rUo 1 ^ t i 1B My general point in this letter is 45) ; and " (tllsamf. query-. His assermm that I made in tLe letter whose rigna- 

.S ! ,l, o ,..!iV SI "?«"P c ‘ i .. lore' »; and hi h B SJi a0 «.S? r rZfe «h«her a revi ewaf tv “I him’ehol^ife' «rrf U ^ tore, of • tories he chooses to label 


Sir, — The difficulty which Brian 1 
Harrison appears to have (January 


Sheldon Rothblatt’s The Revolu- 
tion ’of the Dons and C. A. Andflr- 


z “^•5f'a.-«ta«T5FoiS 

inn recoil Professor Fowler wants vP^^sov Stiver's . own.- (1373) P . Ll Vg e , »E TOPqb dgpa,. r 

hu de, V .lhat Red Cross attains IWlWi^inaiiance, fcontefrta itself 

case Is There AucS vva? 1 “ loiislsrentlj ; v h Drld n il ? past 100 years, or of 

Id,- that of practical crh?rkJ h !S^ lated ” by -a failure to bring out Uwversity’s ‘overall historv' 

* speaking of best authorities A 1 ^ 1 ® disparity beriveen numbers on f® 111 ?. .Period , on tfia 

1 • Westminster S. - i ,£8 ’. dtf» rwl and numbers in atten- absence of which I remarked. -Pro- 
— ■ ^!tg^t e nZ(‘ SS Z'L ce P™“«o.SIWe“' s WlureTo ■ tam , ““'"Mates bool provlda, 

■ &s*jsr ■<£, 4«<®?iS2¥arSfi - - ,l s SGrtSifla-sasffl 
d e ™ r.« sssE ti s ‘s 

“• ■■* objects ‘.hat ™ BSSgSd ’StfASS 


sucH/uQn.sefc Grwd? Hk^ to / _ "W.i. am mistaken, he mi* 

week,s contributors 


, 1 ,^ .0 wwifiputer- 1 ' 77 , - v rne ambas- Mat;,,* 'T*/, ,,,c ««ni 

Sduced. . ‘ : - iffilSSaJ ■ *? in ^;n»sg 1 “ Mussolinr .that S Modem Jrel 

fulf IdWail^ wrfib to : wKU ® ' other :• fidod^w^j Dtu 0 ^s 

"VlWHrtrs. blclydfag HqMfox . and tSSS“® N(co/ns^ Poussin. 


ysis of pui'cntal occipiiiiims ■md 
snhseiiuciU cjruei.i >■( ;i s.impic of 
Oxford tine] Ciinilirldge student 
1 71*2-1886, drawn from iliu biogra- 
phical registers A/iu/nu Oxofiicrrxi.-r 
and Ahiiiiiii Canfahrij^ensis. .4s 
[hey acknowledge in their appen- 
dix, sampling and (lic-sc registers 
have their limitations ; and Law- 
rence Stone lias already shown us 
how much more work there is to 
he done In the case of Oxford 
alone, in his essay "The Si/c and 
Composition of the Oxford Student 
Body 1580-1909 ” (Lawrence Stone, 
editor, The University in Society 7, 
pages .1-110). As for ilic twentieth 
century. Professor Anderson and 
Ms Schnaper remark (page 13) 
that "without turning to primary 
sources in college archives, an 
analysis of the student bodies 'of 
•Oxford and Cambridge in the twen- 
tieth century is impossible " and 
offer instead some hypotheses 
based on a single survey of 1937-3S. 
Pace Dr Harrison, the field still 
appears to me to be " huge and 
largely unworked ”. 

GILLIAN SUTHERLAND. * 
1 Newnham College, Cambridge. 


The Grammar of 
Dissent 

Sir — I don't know what more 1 cun 
do to make Professor John R. 
Seprie believe me when 1 say I 
want to be to-ld of the errors in my 
Neut Grammarians’ Funeral. Even 
if I am incorrigibly wrong, I want 
to know, painful es that would be, 
If so I will gladly leave the field to 
the linguistic scientists. But in his 
long letter (December 12) Searle 
still never, no,t mice, says anything 
like "there lie la wrong, about what 
Chomsky says there. In this way”. 
He is sti'H so vague I have ne way 
of knowing whether lie has any 
real objection or riot— and I 
naturally begin to suspect my book 
may be more foolproof than I'd 
dared hope. Where do I “ vul- 
garize” Wittgenstein or "misun- 
derstand ” Austin or “ muddle ” 
Searle ? He says it would be 
"quite lengthy to explain”, but if 
he ds unwilling to explain he can't 
decently make the charge, (But 
then, decency is not a Grub Street 
characteristic.) Searle does make 
some fairly specific charges of 
ignorance, but even if they, were 
all right nothing he has yet said- 
would make, me want to alter apy- 
■ thing ;'in or add anything to my 
book, ■' 

Anyone reading Searle would 
think that Chomsky had recently 
revolutionized or rejected his own 
grammar. Actually "base strings” 
are a very minor development from 
the “ kernel sentences ” of Syntactic 
Structures (which, by the way, I 
think Chomsky's best book) ' and 
base strings are an important part 
.of what Chomsky calls in the pre- 
face to Studies on Semantics 
(1972) “the standard theory ".But 
if Chomsky had declared his own 
earlier work to bo worthless, he 
wtiuld, as well as bring wrong, have . 
cast doubt- also on the seriousness 
of. Ills later work, unless we are tq 
take linguistics as a science which 
progresses by way of Convulsive 
revelations and/or revolutions.' 

Seprle's six. numbered paragraphs 
are not examples of my mlshuornia- 
tion, but of the central tangle of 
muddles in Chomskyan linguistics 
which was my subject. I cannot sort 
Out the tangle briefly or I would 
not have needed to write a 
book, but some of its tokens are (1) 
the assumption, that language is. o 
natural object which we, observe 

doctrine that all true meaning Is 
propositional (at bo ttom= verifi- 
able statements about tho natural 
universe, viz, natural science), (3) 
the belief that we "acquire 'Man- 


ilas done nothing ui show why this 
<tip 1 1 iik'ii i is ii1>sciiiaii|i\t cxcepi in 
hiliL'l it “ >1 pi i<n i ". 

Se.uL-'s parogiaphs jbuui pav 
fives', performatives tint! adjec- 
tives lire all examples of the mud- 
dles that result from subjecting the 
study of syntax to Chomskyan pic- 
conceptions about incaning-as-pm- 
posiiiuii.s. Of course L know the 
urgiimcms about the ambiguity of 
phrases likd “ a pretty girls’ 
school" (though where are they in 
Chomsky?Jr>I merely object tbaL 
to account for the ambiguity bv 
way of rclativ but ions from dif- 
ferent base strings -is un huolerable 
clumsiness, motivated by a demand 
for unambiguous propositions 
which in this case has no useful 
connexion with syntactic analysis. 
Transformations are useful in 
explaining ambiguities like “ flying 
planes can be dangerous” but not 
"a pretty little gins' school”. The 
latter is much better dealt with in 
tlie " phrase, structure component ” 
by old-fashioned words like "gov- 
erning” or “ qualifyitiB In one 
sense "pretty” qualifies "girls ”» 
in ‘ another "school 11 and so on; 
and that’s that. 

Similarly “ causatives Searle 
can — again very clumsily — talk of 
different uses of "kill" in his 
“ component” jargon, but he is 
neither offering tlie " -technical ” 
reasons lie mcniioned nor address- 
ing himself to my argument — 
which Is that this kind of para- 
phrase is not "explanation" and 
not analysis Into unambiguous uni- 
versal "components ” or concepts, 
because “cause" is another word , 
and a notoriously ambiguous one. 
(Presumably Searle has heard of 
Aristotle.) "Cause” in this analy- 
sis is a fossil term from tlie old 
science in which all effects result 
from causes. I don’t know what 
Searle will do with c a usings- to- 
become-not-eliva which are not kdll- 


limii <* (not tho-tu of a uanu'dl 
.science) reliable nml inforiik-nvc. 

Hi aminar, the foi ninl.uioii at i ulus 
almur linguistic invar! Jilts I u.uee 
with Searle (paragraph 5), says as 
ni li cl i (and us little) ubnm j.en'h'v 
as about all other sentences. IG 
grammar Is simply an an.iiy.is ui 
sfiiLeiices — any sentences. It cannot 
account far the meaning of sen- 
tences, what they da In language. 

It hardly touches actual lutefanceo, 
or poetry. I entirely agree that the 
overlap between TG , grammar and 
literary criticism is very small. This 
would be unimportant If the gram- 
marians were aware of the limits 
of their subject, that it can only 
account for one of the lower levels 
nf language. They aren't aware, as - 
1 demonstrate In some detail. They 
do try to push sentence-analysis 
into un explanation of what sen- 
tences do in a language, and- they do, 
as 1 show with so many examples I 
was embarrassed, fall back into the 
treatment of Language as a material 
object in tho nope of doing ilio 
trick. Searle has made no gesture 
towards showing why he thinks I 
-have misinterpreted what they say. 

. ; The TG people are very far from 
relinquishing the claim that their 
subject Is " the science of lan- 
guage How can there be a 
science of language which is not b 
science end which hardly touches 
meaning? Literary criticism .can 


Ings (my page 90) or with the 
Psalmist's belief that the cause of 
death is always sriu, but if we play 
this game “kill " will naturally 
enough lead to tills phrase. But a 
similar an alysis cap be made of 
any verb which expresses both an 
action and its upshot, and if 
“ cause ” is unambiguous it rapidly 
becomes muddfyng; if not there is 
no point in the exercise. If I nearly 
teach you something or almost per- 
suade you of something how can 
the cause-ai)d-eff eet “ component ” 

■ fail to be Confusing? Chomsky con- 
fuses "stow” in just this way (my. 
, page 143). We understand “kill'? 
whether or not we understand 
causfrand-effeot and I. say (page 
138) tfmt if ive coma upon ,r cause+ • 
become +not+ alive ’’ we under- 
stand it, if at all, as " kill ", not vice 
versa. 

Yes there are some passive per- 
formatives. But if Searle thinks “L 
bet . . ." will do in tiie passive, let 
him try the experiment on a ■ 
bookie. The point, is that there is 
no syntactic reason why we 
shouldn't say . . i$ bet by me”. 
The active would go through die 
pass^e transformation regularly. 

When I' read In Search's review . 
that I “would really liko to show 
. . . that the enterprise of genera- 
tive grammar is impossible of 
achievement” I thought he merely 
hadn't reed me, because I say time 
and again that both traditional and 
TG grammar are, within their. 


tiie study of language, it rgally is 
relevant, I argue, that Macbeth is a 
more important part of- the English 
language than ‘ flying planes can 
be dangerous” and that 
"'linguists” are fascinated by 
things like the latter and Ignore 
the former. Grammarians study 
linguistic invariants, but how can 
anyone calling himself a. linguist 
fall short of studying language? 

Searle thinks this an unsubstan- 
tial terminological matter, and his 
review is printed in The Times 
Literary Supplement. I have euough 
experience both of “ linguists ” and 
of the TLS not to be as surprised 
as I could wish. 

IAN ROBINSON. 

The BrynmHl Publishing Company 
Limited, 130 Bryn Road, Brynmill, 
Swansea SA2 OAT. 


Trollope 


Sir, — -There is a wry footnote to 
C. H. Sisson’s review of C. P. Snow's 
Trollope (December 5). Your 
reviewer refers to the preferment of 
Scudamore and Trollope's resigna- 
tion. 

. Sir Algernon West records Scuda- 
more's fate' in his contemporary por- 
traits. of Victorian civil servants : 
Scudamore was the chief negoti- 


ardour lie undertook vast expen- 
diture without Treasury authority. 
His energy.and administrative qua- 
lities were very great, but as fat- 
es the State was concerned, they 
ceased. He was not idle ana 
undertook telegraphic work in ■ ‘ 
Turkey. He found things there 
• were so hopelessly delayed that 
he resigned Ms work and indulged 
his literary testes. 
mt •- W.K.'REiD.' . 

The Wing, 32 Foreman Park, 
Tonbridge, Kent TN9 1LW. 1 
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extend it info 11 the.- science of lon- 
guage.i’r BOmetiines drive him - into ' 
these dpad ends. 

NO 3, a variant, on. Cartesian dun- 
ltim, Is- in Searle’s paragraph , 4. HO '. 
will find . my . answers to Ms queV 
tions On pages 70-73 of . nty bo6k. 


COMPETITION 

W76 


P w5 j ilvec « 'ItHifrdatSdV. tehcMng, whbw ends had been lat- 
°1 Btily foeonupfltii ed by the 18904.'- 

\ VM*h by Brian Samon. . Rite McVV^ams-TaUberg, indden- 
me: hooky a- book- that- is taflly, iWes said" adds t»" tills discus* 
not outdated, despite sion in. describing tile .differences-, 
t-tt appeared Sri ; '-I960, Over educational- policies ' ■ between 
•taet '.scbools were- by . Gi«on and' Ncwnbam before 1914. 

Professor Andeison’s arid Mi Sch- : 
timer’s - pamphlet (3+ pages) con- . 
corps itself ’chiefly wjui cb& anal- . 



m 


(Why is Searfo: still so coy about , 
evidence ? Is thero’ any ?) arid' go . 
on to discuss What Difference |tt ' 
would make to our understanding of 
language tf .there were such a 
thing. 1 do argue that language Is 
not explicable 'in *■ languegeTnde' 
pendent tennis, i e, that bngulstics 
ednnot be a natural scienc»; 6earje '(t 
• " • ' * i - :• . : ■; ‘/Y 

■ ... i . i j* 


o2l8t February 1976 

Prlfe^onpytothHIrtfimO / ‘ .. AdylforyPanali ,'i; ? i 

Fcrfullde^llaofhowtasubmlrentfiee aiidtho i Sir Jack Umoland ’ 

1 awards to |jo wpii/flond Bumped ftddresapd ; ■ Mr. MIohari Baldwin, 

■ ejweJopeto J--*' • ^ :■ ; v ' . i Mlu Angela Conor - j 

.. CWIdmhS Literary Oomretltlort teaffat ; Mr, Leongrd Clark / . 

1 Dspt.TU DafWMIrro^ 1. ■ •.' - v . MWMadoito Mtiiurei'^ -. * * ’ ■ 

'.i;- ^ 'V Mr. rod hubiipb. : 

-!- J^dbhE^PlDQV:,^:; .Mr.MrivirttayS' ?.•: ; ; 

\ ' r ■? ■; ! '-. ■: 1 ' 

■ i ■['’ -'-i . " 
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One of die several romarkabld men. 
who tried to teach me history at 
school once arrested Lite attention 
of liis class by writing on the 
board: ad 410— foundation of the 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE SOCIETY OF 

antiquaries. In fact the Roman wall 
was not very robust even earlier 
than that and the foundation of the 
of Antiquaries had to wait 
till 1813. Hint It was started was 
largely due to the efforts of a re- 
markable scholar, Thomas Hodg. 
He was a 


South of the Border 

By Denys Hay 


“still in progress”, ns the biblio- 
graphers have it. It is to be feared 
that the preceding remarks are 
themselves bibliographical, but 


6on. 


8. J. WATTS with SUSAN J. WATTS: 

pK y H0 J!S S»ffiSS2! blrt 

Stt' 7SW3 S5K2S?3£i ** “ pre ”' 


each cotmiry, had failed to settle 
troubles, evea to cooperate 
helpful wai ‘ ‘ 

1625? Chari 


torian, Their figures fas » 

SSFVP crimes ) tJt 

ing but the authors tL££?;- 
regard them with justified^? 

a r hJ Ddex , of , P Qacefu i & 

of_ their calculations seem ^ 
] »ave exp? 
men to *2 
tvithout i 


HISTORY 
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less : one would 
most local young 
local young 


J ei \ J® CO ? pe ? te l n “J benefit of staS .%f 
"hat lay beyond terest is die list of 
’"f.LKS.S™"*" 11 - ?<>^y families 


North urnbaii JOHN E. KENDLE : 




Composing the Commonwealth 

By Nicholas Mansergh 

*5°; s . e ., L0 misconceptions on the part nuiionalism has been exaggeiaieil formed and little or nnthinu 
» of Milner s Young Men of the nature and the strain of dominion loyalty was lacking in terms of missionary 
I of then- own role in the ranking nf to the United Kingdom correspond- /cal or enterprise. Finance too 
union. It was subsidiary and mainlv imzlv underestirnniril. with rnnu. nine m 1- ???! 



JESS °. ccu P atl « l and a hls- 
wruBn of eminence by vocation. We 


now remember him chiefly bo cause 
(1E79-99), but I summon him hero 


E°n thoy sWlhe'^mem Tn doS* ^ 

1603 when James VI of Scotland and KJhlwJ? lebrot *nS- If Berwick loaded' tiwr JovWemi^M 1 Wb^ is T f ° r lhnt I’cnson, ss Dr 

J“? e8 _ I of England. (Mr £3 ®* m**i*Mf«.*. S3 mm 


belong to a different world than 
fJin a wor y of gentlemen and 

and space ^o^^libra^ry;^ andMnith Zg* T £ P“P» H* CjJriMe and tin* 

time to look at tie big books wi t the , be3t “ James's recent Sa ^ J*® destruction of 

...... SB Ifi? ut’and - d,Cl «^ d & the vJdAnt 

ca m. . ^;u»ri^T»T.U«d M ,rh,^ J* J 4ft 

. b S hd , in ^r ed .?.^”i'4« * .( spade-work! "±° ,«!«>! 


jfrrh'nMi 1 b f at, ®.° &* wrote much in 
Archaeologia Aeliana (the Naw- 


ta ju 
dons. 

locally (for 
Sir John 


lit of the movement's tom I fuilm-c 
, rr..w so 56" advance towards, let alone muiiii, 
inJfaixtttri* die goal of uruuitic union to which 
• * . its members had dedicated them- 
, ra selves, the question is not suscep- 

riltlo of an daeir li tin kinllfla#! g H S WC 1" • 

Kendle 

— , knowledge of 

the Round Table Movement 


. , , faulty 

appraisals by tbo Hound Table group 
in their conviction that prnpagandu 
techniques and methods of influcn- 


,,ever ^ nb ° u ^ s'- -"5^"* 

Group and to which Kerr, F. 


‘don groups In Toronto, Sydney and Wel- 
icciiniques ana methods of influcn- Oliver. Zlmmern "Cou»l«nT*\vl Vo™' ,in ^ to . n “ft? 1 * off-stage, but the 
thd group organizations, similar to say Muir mHdethamainr ™7.i-S ' f ohes J®* 1 of Hiewhole strcngtliciied 
tho» they had developed In South fSX,. Eveo ™ imp™, Va.lt the Jour! .« »« ■'“»> “■ 

nal The Round Table was founded 
, j . . t0 disseminate the new creed : over- 

htieneth nf n! 5Bf ? at - ! h ° *!“. do ™L“ i ® n S ro «P 9 . mostly with 

stiengtu- or pie-1914 dominion distinguished membership, 


Africa, would suffice to bring about 
imperial union. 

Ho further 


were 


embark 
County 
volumes 

1905 ar 

u ® il H *®» ^^”inteniSS Office. /Tile ' late C. H. Hurt ter 
rSnH-jb™ 11 ® 8 ii C omitted areas Bjair for years was an excellent 
fee Itainrt? el6ew here edlt ® r of Archaeologia Aeliana, 

i. *S» no ! Narth Durham, 1652), “juch of the work being transacted 
:it “jnei^d ^««« with hli^wtlvSes a/a^buri! 

* r„ h .° ■ ot8 “ i? " d 

& y « vhk 

£a rtTss-i-j* 


an excellent 


the Union and the _ _ 

secular vicar of Bray) and * cm The young Oxonians, mostly from 
traily. It is indeed most luterestiui New College,, who ftrst gathered 
to see how, as In the Wars of tbi round Lord Milner to reconstruct 
Roses, the struggles at the centre war-torn South African provinces 
round Elizabeth or James, affected and I Bter formed the nucleus of the 
rivalries at Hie perimeter, and vIm Round Table Movement were for 
rxAwfl'^/vf *?£.*: a * ,,D book. I versa. This Was a feature of poljtici the most part like Milner himself, 

4416 dependent ^an “oVimLi”!. deepl X *27, J , on S «nougli (has It stopped, who was an outstanding product oi 

timurt I am not ♦if?* Urc ? , » ^e lt , g6t worse ?) and Mr wIS Bb « t school, Greats men (Dr Kendle 

, immunity of Northumber- j> , that. But nlgltt have paid It more attAniiiw nusses a point in using the term 

^ 1 ^Si:S G ^?Mitf flrlI f r *i Claime4, read^ Hustrat,on s and is lai hls choseii period. What k : “classics ’^) wltli the characteristic, 

rf ' : *mu n, " t , surely does demonstrate condusl. condescending rogard, or disregard. 

Union Ridnil’h , 8t °PP® d « 1603, as vely is. that In such monoeuvrint of Greats men for forces In modern 

- « «« utgiuuzea w^enli “ lft 5* Mr ' § h ^, d n d ° ne « his Border religion was a side issue, a raUyfog h^ai-y, nationalism among them, 

*£ 100 t0 Me *® Publl- Hta tt IaS l Tha^i >0 S ■ Sh t0 ^„ witt but useful compile- «T* a slogan, used by the bull? which »did not fit the classical tm- 

™SiV»uSlA® county history to its T? ac " gort nublished appropriately at parties to get sSl^td mould. “Their history is 

completion.) * 5S? . SSTffini Pg^J "MvaJg ; between VSB vricked”,_ complained Fabian *are 


books onhST h!S w th i ,ng i flfa u 0Ut “Woneni ^ , V"‘descended”''*fiT>m “the 
dooks on local .history is that they old wardens of the Marches in 


cal frontier had to 
we pre grateful to Mr Watts for 


• j ytniiimu u ■ i uniw 

a^a Protestants to Northumberltedk®"/ 1 ^ reading of the major “ egg ”, 

UWU was Or llthla mnenn......ll l n. Wifi tr\ rflP-vnll l m p urrvv-1/ haln«. 




and this la avoided by MrWatts. it 
seems, to- me 'that v«iat Mr Watts 


service of a cause was seemingly the 


By Kevin Sharpe 


G. -E. AYLMER (Editor) Y ■ ■* 

t 1 k . JjL *drprlsJiig that the 

Levellers have received so much 
attention from historians. They 
present , us. with the first organized 
popular movement In Eilglfth Ills- 


“S :si«sa 

SS rH h *” - 

was largely the product of political E u form **® body ^most^ compulsory 

circumstances : the rift between the boolc . hflVe chosen to 

army and parliament. 

imi.ong the soldiers 
tents of London. 

Che movement was 


with the useful sketch niBQB S t th fi nrnnnr hletA^. .i® 


8K73U5P- 5*EZ£ frSS 5 IS 8pafI?us ^ ,a ' p?ss ' Me ^ ol w 

also add srthwnS&PKiS^ S°idd not presume » 

^ would end In ■ 


JOoderrt Ms- 1707 or even 197?. 


SEl WcIiard Ovarton-^aad J® discourage die student from 
me New Model agitators and troops. ■ J®*N n S- the tracts and debates in 

Ki£, n 'n le *- Short A^ c ® available to u ' 

I«^n"'” u j‘“ cjr «" r P uniB,oa ru ® snu i*r T l’ grosser Aylmer cannot we- At . times the collection of dnm. 
Sm.jLL VO Cq y 1 ® , comitton man - ®f tyt dl © Intricapies of political ? ent ? ® nd extraction of passaaes 
snni!,?.» !L pcr ? d in ’’which he ■ "|3™®uvi-e from tiie oppoiutinent of p H *- led InMtabfy- to diff Polities* 
STi 1 l n D , B 1 most ofttn as 8 name at.- ©gators in the army to the &u pares- ^ r °f ess0r Aylmer includes the first 
the assize* nr on a parish register, n&iV ^ ® L e ve liens at Burford, °f the People, but "not 

Jw^ 0 ^ 611 ' however, historians, ex- J*»® ^hdrtnt irtust expect to return ? 1Q important Cose of the /irmij 


1,4 UCTIYBBH [lie , — ... -«WI UUWM IV • • 

eS^nd^' dSSSS Si^ 6U< § writings. Qll A.Ko |j*1 A ^^1 

tM ^ nc general 

5 ’ d r e f t . ecdll « Kid reprewiDf ^ 

i toSvriS? nS cers attach meirt.- 

' ’ ° S iP ent , tedious yba 

P ha vi out at RocbRfnrt-:.Mi>oU 


periai union could never have come 
into being. It was magnificent In Its 
way but it was not politics, at least 
ss that art is conceived of by the 
Master of Trinity I 

Dr Kendle attributes the later 
pursuit of the unrealistic and gran-. 



peorge Wvndham (1863.1913), sometime Chief Secretary for Ireland 
"pf/ 1 " ' s >h ,na,I °f letter*! and perhaps imexpected subject for 
Auguste Rodm. 1 hey were introduced 6u W. E. Henley: Wrndham 

eC °’e ^ ^ e >} c ss". The l6Mnch-hich wgs wiae acceptance or tue nrtn- 
i hu fSSR l to deluded In Rodin Scufp- clple- long before anything of tlie 

! ,oy Jentfoi Hmohins l34pp(aid30photOBrapiu. HMSO. Paper- kind tvas contemplated by- most of 
- their contemporaries. It implied by 


time, by the journeyings early on 
of Kerr, later mid more often of 
Lionel Curtis. Curtis, as likely as 
not, would embark on a limited ob- 
jective, receive inspiration, as in 
New Zealand, move on but not — 
despite the alarm, of the London 

g roup at evidence of hls desire “ to 
ring back the discussion ” at the 
forthcoming (1911) Imperial Confer- 
ence Do " tlie real issues ” by placing 
In die New Zealand prime minister’s 
hands “a new sort of Selborue 
Memorandum ” — until in fact he had 
(through the governor), done just 
that and so - inspired Sir Joseph 
Ward to champion die cause of im- 
perial federation at the conference 
(not at the right time and with care- 
ful preparation of the ground as the 
London Group had planned, but in 
what lias claim to be regarded as the 
most Ill-timed and Ill-considered 
'statement ever presented to such a 
gathering). . 

While the movemont became 
drawn into manoeuvrJngs — which 
might be', thought altogether un- 
worthy. of So faignmlndecTfi gro up- 
on Home Rule all-round ns. n device 
for destroying the chance of Home 
Rule' in Ireland, Curtis showed more 
insight In directing hls gaee to India. 
It u Indeed remarkable that the 
movement, largely at his urging, 
reached a very considerable degree 
of unanimity on self-government for 
India before the First World War. 
There were qualifications, but there 
wgs wide acceptance of the nrin- 


back, £2.25). 


t KJIP o anr “J 1 ** ^satisfactory l^t^veUer Tracts and in 

e k®iween the London para- A, Cforfce Papers), and Professor 
lmia tears — John Ulburne, WflHajn Aylmer s judicious ai ' 


selections should By Keift Haring 


RICHARD GARRETT I 

General Wolfe 

230pp. Arthur Barker. £495. 



sake 

tool peuaviouc at Rocbef, 
ft® ey^trf.tito <tider Pi 
him the tusk^W 

^ r0im , Ahierl^^Tt was 
ye ®,^ ihat he . taufifo, -'■ Hz*- 
notary history and v^'rteed 



German eyes 


U C. Beckett 


FEUCIAN PRlLL j -j. . 


idfflA 19 C 14 ndj BrUain nnd <jeKhBHy^ t*7i ta^^ well “worT^ndmaidnV-^In 

**- «- t ^ tlC6 e M i writing rraiand, Britain and Ger- 

Nationalism and Reli- ’many 1670-1914 " Dr Prill has made STO 


r. ■ i 


SfiW f w brtRSTSrC Moderate 
2JJ 1 LSa? between offl’ [?T 1 

®f their Wrirteii programme.' 


• Atsaa,! 


Mr .Garrett tg' ^ 

judge h is at Quebec., , gion in Nlneteen’ch-cenniryl^rope 

p*3ii . 2S* I7tt ^ «“■ “ d M ^'"*“- 

snt helplessly for four months, — L ~^ "" ''' ' ' 

i-fip - town, burning Iti * ; 

irtfryside and..' snooting Frenti we ar ® to assess fau-ly the use- 
cd ylba ns, before he hit upon t* , fulness of Fellcian Prill’s book we 
cliff route that took the French k ftnut start off by ignoring the sub- 
surprise. Ho died at thrt moment f ; “^e, which promises a great deal 
gtoty, shot by an English desert# :tnore than the author attempts to 
knows the storv 0 perform. The interaction of national- 
battle Wolfe - ls certainly, worth 

" « anH <hSir I -careful investigation! and a «"«*- 
and said that R, parbtive study of the' kind 


German observers and as . seen In not very consistently even then, 
retrospect by the author himself, a that German opinion, whether in 
German diplomat who has served government' circles or in the press, 
M r S s J Ift ? U o In 88 ambassador showed any tendency to concon- 
of the Federal German Republic. trate on the religious aspect of the 

This more modest task was car- s jtnation. Both politicians and 

• ■ “ journalists seem to have been 

i more concerned about the 
Prill has made « B * lul $ in S effect, that the Irish 


most reasonable to argue that the 
state of Ireland could' have had 
Borne effect. on the attitude of tlie 
German government;, he seems 
determined to prove that the very 
idea Is absurd. The Irish Question 
had brought the United . Kingdom 
to the brink of civil war, at a time 
when the Continental situation was 


mono 1870-1914"Dr Prill has made STlry"* ?«eci cnar tne irisn wnen tne uonunental situation was 
considerable use of unpublished "H U ji 0n hBVe 011 Britain’s particularly, threatening; biit Dr 

in o yerand bVer again 


stages a transformaiion of govern- 
ment in India, which Curtis had 
tonic to regard as the key to ilic 
commonwealth, and with that h re- 
thinking of the nature of the com- 
monwealth Itself. For these reasons 
Curtis felt impelled to study the 
problem on tho spot and the out- 
come of a protracted visit in 1916. 17 
was advocacy of dyarchy in die pro- 
vinces as a first step on the road m 
Indian • self-government, which 
henceforward was seen, if to some 
members through a glass very 
darkly, as the principle of the coni- 
monwealth. Dr Ke utile’s account of 
tins is a valuable contribution to nur 
knowledge and underlines afresh the 
need for a biography of Curtis. 

On December 1, 1917, the Secre- 
tary of State, Edwin Montagu, also 
on his travels, met “ the great 
Curtis ” ill Calcutta. “ At last”, he 
reflected, “ here was a person un- 
prejudiced, keenly interested, 
properly equipped. ... I wish he 
sometimes made a joke: r wish lie 
sometimes viewed things front some 
oilier attitude than that of Curtis 
the E nip ire- builder.” , . 

Some, but not all, of Montagu’s 
words were well chosen. Curtis and 
his friends did not think of them- 
selves as empire but as common - 
wealth-builders. True iheir 
comm on wealth- had, as men as far 
apart otherwise as Smuts and 
Mackenzie King were never to over- 
look. a pronounced centralist bias, 
psychologically ns much as poll- 
iically, But, even so, it was not 
cmpiro in a new guise: Its insplra. 
non was commonwealth. If their 
grander commonwealth designs 
were doomed to failure, neithor 
their Indian purposes, nor indeed 
toe attention they directed towards 
the particulars and conduct of 
Anglo-dominion relations, nor yot 
the knowledge of them, which was 
disseminated in The Round Table 
ov ®*‘ ® long period of years, were 
either fruitless or misconceived. 
Indeed there was a certain irony 
in the acceptance of many of rite 
movement’s subsidiary recommen- 
dations to serve a commonwealth 
fashioned lu final rejection of their 
fundamental contention. It is these 
things that ensure to it that con.- 
pnuiug place in Commonwealth 
history to an understanding of which 
Dr Kendle has significantly contri- 
buted. . 


ambassadors th London."Tt' would 
seem that these reports were care- 
fully studied— -we are given some 
examples of the comments made on 
them by German* statesmen, indud- 
ing Bismarck and the Emperor 
William II — and occasionally they 
were even circulated to other Gar- 


Egypt, Turkey 
Continent?” 

The implication is, of course, 
that the British Government Would 
be so distracted by . difficulties in 
Ireland that it would, he. unable : to 

flnrAflfl fta <nMrnh.a1iim.l.M.. 


Only half-wit chrtuviimt people”, 
he declares. “ could have dreamt of 
military advantages to be drawn 
from clvdl war :ln. Ireland” - This 
conclusion may "be right; but : tlie 
reader, who- has 'been- anxiously 
waiting for 1 -Dr Prill to make good 


ideas^ whlcr>JlV«tod T°Si . **+ 

little j£e ££•' . 1 '* lhese y0 ^ rs ®f® R - 1 ? ,iard 


cated in the' subtitle could , 
■£jFjfc v i ,f Ul tiu ;• _ But thi s is not what 



have written It tM: 
j- « te not Improbri* 

. . WOit0: Ilk fid tO CUve • hinta’ of K-. n.ln k Vj — — ~°‘ ,w ■*» “va. iritai 

. . Garrett bandies » those jwSU.ttodc of nott-mlMtary True, he devotes 

Adroitly in General Wolfe. ,T J® fi tory was third ofl SfSJ chapters .to., a brief a 
* ' •-» - }™® n ft ffest --- reaahad paper, 

awi dictior 
m quotations have since tidii 
Into punchier f orm> 


,» u V«y nc rno- i line, wliat Thousniul pnr„- ana roi 

or ; V s w: 



.detailed. , Wolfe : joined the Mni-v ar thi* 1 
background feed .and' made kMtoTi ? S'- 

"”“ l ‘has facilitated— 
rtnerstudy. 


pair. Gray and Wolfei the 
tor, one 
,»d .tho ohiHy general remes 
W one_ battle. The leeand 



and -those 
: newly .establishe 
during the 

and, • Jh later chapters, 
occasionally : returns ^'briefly to' the 
same t thBma. B ’ 
thgt thCwauhsti 



Vor.ii uk IV 

UNiqORN- GERMAN SERIES 

itilNZPIQNTEK 
Alive or Dead 

Translated, fiy RkTmrd Exner 

Plonlck, ono qI Cumany'i most Ailvancril nnd 
dblLisufahed conlanporory poets, Ji published 
)a Englbli tnpulstlon far tho lira ilista by 
Unitom Prut. Tbo trsuiilnlor— Ithalir, h< 
idyist ansi hbnwll b pool— wortied wlih die 
author on this Iinndsojna pnUIcailan. l ‘TJ» 
Uokom foreign liuigmige boob r.ro doing 
"bat tho onhwidtr pruu didn't Jo . . , 
very Irak troudaltm by non-oeadesulc* who 
nrs obvlcnuly past# dLemsemr.” Lmtitnte 
e*tUng$itt1, . 

64 puts SUintaa\- ?IOW/£4-» 


Voiinie XIE , 

UNICORN FRENCH-; 5PRI£«: 

•- . • i L.v 

■j/' GuiLiEYic ; ;■ r 

.EpoIi^ianS -j 
Tttuulsled by Tro SavAry 




It: 


parison between ’"the ptoWra's "of vide substantial! evidence tif the 
British, administration in Ireland SfJ.?l a S - r ^ "-""-KOncarn 


enepu ntered ; ’ by the -?t ' D » .Bri^Sh poUcy 1 n Ireland and the' book 
i listed German 1 Empire f he Irish reaction to it.v • Ing asse 

P,® riod of the Knfiur- ' 'p/»Ul*a oihvYMlti sourced* 
m later chapters; he tjie Germap press, -froip ^hicft., he Uarinan - 


cieiit fividento to- shaw^tiial^e. 
—n government 'and .the Ger- 




Incentive of wishing td magnify the 
internatioiMlv role ■ of a r 'country 
tyherrt ha has spent a considerable 
part of bis prof ositioital _ Ufa. ' .His 
booki ..despite aonie exaggeration 
and .' occasional- '.ipek' • of: cohesion, 1 


j'reserveJ 
■nationalist, aspire 


Wf o 

. . t'.tha. 1870a , towards ylrish 

? * i ?i' tions ' ft was; hpwevtoi only dp ring. ; One p ( 

at the: time by . the, period of the ^u!turkampf'.ana - ; yeai' ; ; 



. .Tho tnuuliahr ef the GulKflvJo volume Ip. lhe 
ftnpiimllodus Eoropeu Fdeiry 
pt«nl»' tie' pae^' ktart nqitBadei. e'uh ol 
IbeOS y«w hhutnil«4 by .its conttpimdfns 
fiBOPWUM Satiny 1 * 'mndill^t* 1 

niOeot R B^asltMty to tho thfibyim, .tons* 
and Kstmw 'of ttw french orisbib.” TJt * , 
Wallin (NiY.) ftBi Rimctfyf rnit in an 
aitnsthw tmHat-and'.ftin to tviH,'* Srles . 
Sdten, Ltbiary jwnel (N.Y.). ! • 
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i ft?"* 
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if.pfflea 


WuiintUi . i 3J0.6p/£4-.' 


unicorn press-' 
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r . .Gtttnibjttv,. tia^olbut 274M, y.S,A,y...; 

f*«V« fci : rfr niffd '■ 

gSarimtft. 'Jilbttrf PStlHftYvtihlu' , 

■and u#«k>/.swir eriUr. roykM itfrMti hi: 

. ufa itm $ tiy&X ! c y ; ; 1 ' >,?.• i 



US JANUARY 16 1876 NATURAL HISTORY 


Apes, ants and fantasies 


which made lvis name, mid one of reading, and never having had any Certainly ilie publishers who keep Africa in the context of llie rele- 

wti-ich he dedicated to die memory personal experience of scientific on reprinting Marais's three animal vnnt part of my lecture than some 

of Marais, revealed the callings of research, Mr Ardrcy can none the hooks have no reason to complain. other name X might have chosen, 

less proclaim thut Marais was " the I do nut know how Murals would say, in London. 1 cited some of his 


By Lord Zuckerman 


So rue six years ago, in the days 
when reviews were unsigned, the 
TLS devoted s fair amount of space 
to a boob called The Soul of the 
Ape, by Eugine Marais (October 17, 
t%9». Tho anonymous reviewer 
wrote lyrically about die 
"exactness of die observations " 
which the book reported, and com- 
mended Eta scientific significance. 
Bur, when referring to a lengthy 
introduction which ■ had been 
written by Robert Audrey, the 
reviewer remarked shot white Mr 
Ardrcy had guaranteed tha book's 
authenticity, he had none the less 
failed to explain how it was. that 
die manuscript was not among 
Marais's papers when he died, and 
how it bad come to bo lost for 
some forty years. 

Part of the -mystery Is revealed 
in the -preface to MuraiVs My 
Friends the Baboons, which first 
appeared -in Afrikaans in 1938 and 
in an English translation in 1939. 
The book is essentially a compila- 
tion of newspaper articles 11 written 
an popular vein " by Marais. These 
were pulled together after Marais's 
death in 1936 oy a Dc Krltziuger, 
who also Included, according to n 
preface written by the author's son, 

a small portion of dio first draft 
of The Soul of tha Ape", the rest 
of which had "unfortunately been 
lost 

The artid as which arc repro- 
duced in My Friends the Baboons 
•dd up to a shoot and readable 
book. Marais claimed— with vary* 
sag shades of meatting— to have 
•Jived for three years almost as a 
member of a very big troop of 
pbaema Baboons, and to have 
based his writings on whnt ha saw 
and experienced. However, much of 
vrhoc he wrote seams fanciful in 
the light of what Is now known 
snout the bo atari life of baboons, 
ami to anyone brought up iti South 
Africa an the- earlier par* of this 
Pputuj-y, pome of <the anecdotes 
which rile book recounts will be 
familiar as pm of « web of old 
Wives tales that were current In 
the period. If the scientific signifi- 
cunce of Marais's writings Is to be 
reasonably judged. It Is at ■ the 
author os wall as the book that we 
therefore need to look. Morals 
wrote on many subjects, but the 
publishers <ri bis two books on 
baboons Introduce him to the pub- 

thQ y a,so *» 

vrith a third called The Soul of the 
H7iife Ant which, like the others, 
ft*?. foprinted several timre 
both in Afrikaans and -English. 

Marais is a cult 1 figure in South 
Africa, where Ire is particularly 
® r ®£ . ® Bn 'Afrikaner patriot 
who helped transform Afrikaans 
Into -a written language. ; Hfe Is 
esteemed as a popular writer, as a 
poor, and as a political pamplilct- 
oer. He himself edao wished to bo 
regarded ns . a sciourist, which is 
now many of Ills fellow-countrymen 
now view Mm. Mr Arclrey, a dra- 
matist who jumped, to fame with 
two highly successful popUlwiza- 
“ * cle nce, African Genesis 
PPil V 1 & Territorial Imperative has 
.hailed Marais fis "the purest 
genius that the natural sciences 
have seen this century".' Morals, in 
®hort, has become one of South 
Africa s literary hero as, oven if to 
- 8 wider world he- may bo known 
only by " the three " sciojitlfl c " 
books to tritich I have referred. 

Severe] short biographical note* 
nave been written about the man, 
.who Is also the ' subject of two 


tass. 


, comb out In; 1974. Mr Rousssaii was 
awaciip.flf, . tpAjoc . So rich-; Africa 

Iitcritfy ikMxe fOc-tois biography; ; A 
.tartnef -fin a . publishing house 
which • puts pht some of Mariefs’s 


, wg 0 . iinhi a .TTiiun 

i?. rotpamf ciavt>te<l' to His toero, 
oirno ;of ftfr at ha dfacovered . fails- to 
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sustain the picture which Marais 
was concerned to present of him- 
self . The awry is more than a Httia 
odd. 

Marais was born in 1872. After 
what appears to have been a some- 
what limited schooling, from which, 
however, he clearly emerged as a 
writer of style, lie embarked on a 
- career es a journalist. Ho married 
in 1894, only to be widowed in rite 
following - year, after which he 
moved to England. By this rime he 
had begun -on addiction to morphia. 

During the years he was in Lon- 
don, Morals read for the bar, send- 
ing fanciful news about his educe-- 
tloxial progress to one of the 

papers tor which he had written in 
South Africa. Even if this was not 
as he claimed it to be, he was 
admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1901. But he also claimed that 
while reading law in London ha 
si udlcd medicine at Guy's Hos- 
pitul Medical School, his son 
writing that "only the Boor 
War prevented him front qualify, 
ing ”, Mr Rousseaui his moot recent 
biographer, failed to find any evi- 
dence that Marais was over at 

Guy's ; and indeed ills name 
does not appear in any of 

the school's records. In an article 
“ llabaons, Hypnosis and Insanity ", 
published in tlie journal Psyche in 
L92G, Marais also wrote that he had 
taken a three-year course in "'ner- 
vous disease and abnormal human 
psychology But there is no 

record that such a course 
was given at the turn of die cen- 
tury in any medical school in 
Britain. Nor, if there had been such 
a course, can I imagine the authori- 
ties admitting as a student a person 
who wbr not medically qualified. 
These broad but negative facts of 
Marais's biological education are 
relevant to the story. 

Marais returned to South Af rica 
in 1902, working in Pretoria os a 
barrister and journalist until 1910, 
when he moved to \Johanneabura 
where, according to this son's 
account, he soon foil Into a depres- 
sion. He then ' moved to a form 
ce&lad Daornhoek in die Warerbere 
district of die northern Transvaal. 
Here he began his observations of 
baboons, and it is -here, too. that 
the story really begins to fofter. 

Apart from what Mr Rousseau 
discovered, Marais provided four 
accounts- . of hi a life, the 

baboons. First, there are has two 
babqdn book:!, both published post- 
humously; the. first in 1938, „ and 
rim second in 1969, and both 
mainly based on newspaper- arti- 
cles. Then diero lb the 1926 paper 
which was submitted on hA$ behalf 
to P sue he, a small journal edited by 
C. • K. Ogden : and finally thore 
Is e. lengthy letter which Morals 
sent in 1915 to the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington, a copy 
of which has recently be fen made 
available to Mrs Bottle Briers of 
Pretoria, a librarian whose suspi- 
cions bad been aroused by .certain 
oddities in the "Marais story and in 
Mr Ard toy's eulogiesf. This letter 
- covers much the same ground as 
Mv Friends the Baboons, and the 
" article " which Ogden published 
in 1926. Tho four accounts differ 
in certain particulate, but their 
general intent is to indicate that 
Marais had goiie to tiio Waterberg, 
Where he spent, three years, for the 
specific purpose of observing 
baboons. His story was that he ana 
a Mr Austin, whom he describes as 
a field naturalist and comparative 
, bu i 

baboons, among whl3v M^2?,sind 
Austin moved ■ freely, - anti which, 
iibt«: having' 1 bfean. burned' over the 
years while tlie Boat* ■ Wear wad in 

• progress, bad become thoroughly 
tame, rooming -where and how. they 

■ pleased. According , to > Marais's 
Story,' this Orcadian eMatence with 

■ the baboons come to an epdwheh 

tdq was, Jitter discovered and mined 
in thfe district. . „• : . 

- From M iv Rousseau we now teatij 
■j Umt Marais wdnt to the Water berg 
. in 19.Q7 1 (though his son Implies' the 
date : whs 1910, or shortly ' after,), 
wfrerb he obtained a llteooe to pro., 
, sheet for • mlneiatei - jahttatf forces 
with ;- A-ustin^ .who, wee a prafe^* 

• stone! ptoipeebor— 4iot a naicorafilsti,- 
Very; won, however, - a Johann^s- 
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occupied for only a few months. 
Moms remained ui the district for 
about three years, tiring sometimes 
in a neighbouring' farmhouse, some- 
times In a hoiel; posing at times 
as a mine doctor, and at times as a 
mining engineer. In tile evenings, 
after the day's work was over, 
Marais, often accompanied by a 
young friend — but, according to Mr 
Rousseau, not Austin, who presu- 
mably had moved on — would go to 
the edge of the gome and watch 
the baboons through binoculars, 
throwing sweets at them. From 
time to time in the years after his 
return to Pretoria, Marais revisited 
tho Watering district, but his 
period of " scientific " observation 
oi baboons, if it can so be called, 
lasted, according to Mr Rousseau, 
•only soma three months. More than 
.that, the picture wfotch Mr Rous- 
seau -paints of Doom-hook when It 
bocamo part of a prospecting and 
mining area, is for removed from 
rite peaceful one which Marais was 
concerned -to convey. Compared 
with some of tho regions in which 
I myself have had the opportunity 
Of observing -wild baboons, it seems 
to have, been a hive of human 
activity. 

The number ot baboons In the 
coop, as we-ti as the extent to 
which tho animals were tome -when 
Marais and Austin first -made their 
acquaintance, vary from ono 
account to another. But nowhere 
does Marais givo us what should be 
the boric facts to which a field- 
study of animal social life should 
address itself: for example, die 
number of family parties Into 
which the 300‘or so animals in the 
troop wore divided; the sex-ratio 
of adults and of young; and the 
seasonal incidence of baths. In the 
Psyche article we ere told that the 
troop was governed by ten old 
males and a " barren -homosexual 
female with secondary male charac- 
teristics ” — an observation which Is 
unique in the literature of sub- 
human primate anatomy. But in 
My Friends the governing body 
consists of eleven moles. There is 
no mention of the extraordinary 
female who reappears, however, in 
The Soul of the Ape t but no longer 
as a l&sbign. In the Psyche article, 
Marais Implies that whUe living in 
tho. bush ho had made an "exten- 
sive series .of vivisection operations 
on the brain of a baboon", -and' 
elsewhere he writes eg though ho 
found no difficulty ht. . "cutting" 
thfe olfactory' .nerves ' dtt " small’ 
rttamihflk ". These Operations would 
tex a trained surgeon feven ' under 
the best of laboratory conditions,- 
But Marais forgot to mention the 
experiments In elthac My Friends 
or The Soul of the Ape. In My 
Friends we are told chat before 
surgeons dared remove the human 
appendix they experimented on 
"at>o5 rt -to mqke the operation pos- 
sible and safe®. There ore few 
operations in surgical history 
which are better documented then 
that of appendectomy, end whet 
Marais says is sheer invention— as 
are, a number of other assertions 
blandly put forward as established 
fact In My Friends and fn The 
Soul of the Ape. To give only a 
few examples— -there was no shred 
of evidence in Marais's day, any 
more than there is now, for rhe 

chain , of 

’• (2} GeograjpW,cad Isolation leads 
to extreme variability. [Once isolat- 
ed, a group of aaiimats may diff- 
erentiate from the '.parent 8ped.es, 
■but isolated, populations as a rule 
lose variability.] . 

(31 The , Chacma baboon 1 • la 
" anatomlcaHy .more variable .titan 
any non-primate nwtmmafl in' Africa. 

. . ;M) The ; mental' ability .qi the 
baboon is correJated vrith' tha slieipfe 

its skaR. ' . . ' : 

v : (6): The baboon la , i " cleverer " 
■ .then- tbfe vervet monkey o£ South 
-•Afrrife. *>;.■. 

.. The .ihaipa' and size .of the 
; Occipital 1 ridge, of, the skull in tbfe 
.baboon IS. correlated with the ,rel- 
l^sth of the anm,- 

evokwlonery; descent, thfe ft 


(8j The sense of email is located 
in the cortex of the brain. 


Marais seems to have put down 
on paper the first thouglits which 
came Into his mind, whether or not 


ganism or group-mind concopt !■ 
termites. Between them, Marais, hk 


of Marais, revealed the ca-I lings of 
. hla profession Far more vividly 
r than any appreciation of the criti- 
cal attitude that is called for even 
in (he popularizcr of science, or 
for that mutter any sound under- 
. standing o-f the sdcinific literature 
whloh he was reviewing. He udmlts 
in African Genesis that he, Ardrey. 
was totally ignorant of biological 


less proclaim thut Marais was " tbc I do nut know how Marais would say, in London. 1 cited some of his 
pioneer mind of modern biology" rate us a poet in the world of extraordinary zoological dicta, and 
and “ the purest genius the natural modern pouts, but if it were his at the same time made It clear that 
sciences have seen this century", science which was in question, and my criticisms and cotrlmcnt were in 
Mr Ardrcy declares, in his intro- if those taking part in any discus- no way directed at his reputation 


Mr Ardrcy declares, in his intro- 


no way directed at his reputation 


he had any reason -to believe them 
to be backed by evidence, 

One extraordinary invention 
recorded in My Friends relates to 
exchanges Marais had with the 
Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, He writes that this august 


Ardrcy who lost his when he stum- 
bled mio au area of science iiuc 
which he then injected the atnios 


the material for his book ; that he bled into an area of science into written language, and Marais is so 
could not, -for example, tell a which he then injected the utmos- revered a figure that any criticism 
humerus, the bone ot the arm. phere of theatre. 


at MwitecRo in California ", and 
that he prophesied that -the experi- 
ment would moot likely fail. What 
in fact happened was that in 1$15 
Marais wrote to the secretary of 
the Smithsonian, setting out at 
length the essential " observations ^ 
which are repeated in all his fur- 
ther writings about baboons. The 
purpose of tho letter was to ask 
whether the Institution could help 
him get a book published on the 
subject. The secretary replied that 
tlie Institution might arrange for 
en article to- bo published, and 
enolosed with hie letter a-n owprlnt 
of a report on the soxuol behaviour 
of monkeys and baboons by one G. 
V. Hamilton, which had appeared 
hi the Journal of Animat Bella • 
uior tine year before. Hauuflitnn'a 


termites. HOtween them, Marais hk whion ne was reviewing. He uumiLS mat moaern science iosi its i 
publishers, his sou, bis EneliS in African Genesis that he, Ardrey. seventy years ago when it failed 
translator (Winifred dc JCok) was totally ignorant of biological recognize Marais. It is clearly 
now Mr Ardrey, have -persuaded . science when he started col-lectins Ardrey who lost his when he st 
vast number of readers dm the material for his book ; that l\o bled into an area of science i 
Maurice Maeterlinck had stolen 3w could not, -for example, tell a which he then Injected the utr 
latter idea from him, and «t lean humerus, the bone of the arm. Phere of ihcatre. 
in South Africa it is widely held f ron;i a tibia, the bigger ot the two Finally, tfiere - IS Somh All 
that -Maeterlinck was awarded a bones Of the leg. Pei naps that nn( j M ara { 8 * 3 justified place in 
Nobel Prize for what he wrote e»I>lalns j why he was so susceuttble « Hal! of FamP us a W n ter 
about the spirit of the liiive ", Mr 10 5 tissue of zooloa-ioail non- p oet w j l0 helped provide Afriki 

Ardrey all but makes one woe® sense. There might, of course, be w ;thi a literature. Before 
when he tells (ho ta-le. It Is, of ot her explanations. Ardrcy took hint up, that was 

course, sheet* nonsense. M«eter< Mr Ardrey, too, writes ki a mala reason vv-hv Marais 
ljnck, who had -published La Vit highly Imaginative way, uninhibited famous in the lanu of his bir 
des Abeilles in 1901, and who wu by the niceties of the scientific not because of his presumed < 
never regarded as a sol-emtist. was process, and without making clear petence .as a naturalist and s< 
gwen the Nobel Prize for Litem- to his readers that what is in- tist. When they were first 


d notion to The Soul of the Ape, sion about it were South African as an Afrikaans poet, Tho reaction The answer, however, happens to 

that "modern science 1 ’ lost its way scientists, they would, I have come was Immediate. Usually without be “yes", anu almost a tautologi- 
se verity years ago when it failed tu ir> realize, be reluctant to speak even referring to the theme of the cal " yes ' . Anyone responsible for 

recognize Marais. It is clearly Mr out. The year 1975 was celebrated lecture, what seemed like the better a critical leap forward ill scientific 


JANUARY 16 1976 TLS : 83 


lite rele- references to Morals under the 
ian sonic heading “Ail Unnecessary _ Attack ", 
i chosen, ended with the question: "Is 

ne o£ his scientific genius confined only to 
Ida, and the scientifically (rained ? " — the 
dear that implication being that Marais 
t were in would have qualified as a scientific 
eputalion genius if the answer were "no". 
- reaction The answer, however, happens to 
without be “ yes ", and almost a tautalogi- 

■srv *L a rat 4* one *' AttuAna varnAnr Ikln (ivii 


us the centenary of Afrikaans as a part nf the South African press under stand jug would by definition 

written language, and Marais is so leapt to the defence of Marais in be both scientifically informed qnd 

revered a figure that any criticism reports, in articles, in letters, and scientifically trained. The very 

directed at hint in the land of his even in editorials. All hut one of question is an illustration of the 


be both scientifically informed qnd 
scientifically trained. The very 
question is an Illustration of the 


■ c„, ,v, birth would cause a public uproar, the scientists who allowed them- confusion which pseudo-science lias 

s 'sf. Ue has become an Afrikaner idol, selves to be quoted in the flurry, generated about the nature of true 
It ii justified plate m ns ail( j j t js „ | )atl j orn1 ii j n south did so as supporters of the Marais science. But perhaps u is not sur- 

who hSd \tmvid P W St e iica«n < J Africa to point out that by pro- cult, alt-hough a few did at rhe prising that the question was put 

2 lUArat-. claiming him a scientist, he lias same time say that they had never In a couiitry where tlie memory of 

W j ® I'l^atui e. Befote Mr jj een unnecessar i| y f u in i sited with regarded Marais’s scientific writing Marais is kept alive not just 


Ardrey took him up, that was the 

Marais —• leet ot cl y ‘ 


cult, alt-hough a few did at the prising that the question was put 
same time say that they had never in a couiitry where the memory of 
regarded Marais's scientific writing Marais la kept alive not just 
as serious, and, in effect, that it because he was an Afrikaons poer, 
was all Mr Ardvey’s fault that but partly also because of the false 


ledger .otf- the sri- 
what h^-WBMNte 
from 

scjec ted — h owe ver 


lit the Journal of Animal Beha- 
vior due year before. Hamilton’s 
laboratory happened to have boen at 
Montedto, Out the Smithsonian 
had nothing whatever to do with 
his studies, and HairtMton certainly 
could hove known nothing of 
Marais- Marais inverted the whole 
Story, both in time and sense. 
There is no record of Marais ever 
acknowledging tlie reply he 
received. 

Apart from two articles which 
appeared In Psyche, tha one in 
1926 on baboons ana the other in 
1933 on the "white ant”, tlie only 
article by Marais which ever 
appeared in a scientific journal 
concerned the effect of drought on 


given .the Nobal Prize for Litere- to Ins readers that what is 
twe in lflil, long before he had tended os scientific truth must 
ever wribterl about termites. And verifiable, and not merely judged 
the Idea that a termitary or an ant fa lts Popular appeal. What i« aJso 
colony, or a colony of bees, const!- amqring is that wdtiiOu-t any know* 
totes some kind of super- organism ledge;. otf- the sciences^ oilier tl 
wtedwted both of them, and is at what »ek 

the same time sc i end fire lly worth from 

le^, first because it eddsnSw scjec ted-ho we ver - wide-flene 

r^et' to knowledge or understand. 

u no1 .. 

vi ded i de 

notion i that a whole termitar y di es JL/1 Y lU-VW JLvJ.\ 
with Its queen as , laisi^r^iiil 

idea that a tomvit«ry-^BRffitutes a - ■ 

single organism, wkh clie different ‘ ” ~ 

components (« caiies") of its popu- By Laurens van der Post 

Jation representing rhe different J ■ 

bodily systems, lie none the less in- ■ gjgs ■» ■ — ^ 

eluded a Una drawing of a aubstl- xv 7 nov . 

-tute queen in We White Ant book W ‘ A - dc »' ERK • 

(English edition, end also in the The Puritans in Africa 
Afrikaans edition published duiinq A Story of Afrikanordom 
Wa lifetime) without indicating its 376pp. Rex CoJlings. £5. 

source, and without referring to it - — 

in his text 5 . Queen substitutes ^ 

(secondary and even-- tertiary Willfam de Klerk's The PuritOm 
queens) usually take over when the ampji u a wnrk nf much imnorta 


process, and without making clear petence .as a naturalist and scien- University of Cape Town, in which 
to Ills readers that what is in- tist. When they were first pub- E spoke about the growth of scien- 
tended as scientific truth must be llshed, Marais's pseudo-scientific tlfic knowledge, ana about the way 

...J nn. mai-aI.. 1n.laaft ImnU. i»Ava >li.n,ic.A/) h,r mma Cnn-I, Ira flautflnnnianl fan tin jrtinprlnd — ■ 


. During the course of a recent \; ara ', s continued to he paraded as 
tsit I gave a general lecture at the a naturalist and scientist. Not one 
diversity of Cane Town, in which o{ dozcns of cuttings which l have 


lished, Marais’s pseud o-seten title title knowledge, ana aoout me way 
books were dismissed by some South its development can be impeded — 
African scientists a9 nonsetfse. It wps sometimes by the force of conven* 
therefore a considerable achieve- tion, - sometimes by neglect, ocefl- 


helief thut he was a scientist too. 
a belief which the conspiracy ot 
silence on the nart of some scien- 
'tists — perhaps due to a fear that. 


been sent since the lecture sug- lists— -perhaps due to a fear that, 
gests that South African biologists, were they to speak out in the laud 
apart from a single exception, are of Marais’s birui. they would be 
prepared to stand up and be regarded as airu-Soutn African — ■ 
counted by- declaring chat Mantis has certafn-J-y helped perpetuate- 


discussed 


Divided idealists of the Cape 

ueen as 

a ■ ■ssggsggggj- — ii-L! — 1 The Dutch, who sponsored the could be 


dismissed with the disas- Boshoff (n communist and grandson 


first European occupation of the trous oversimplification of being of an Afrikaner President of lire 

Cape in 1652, never intended Afri- mere creators of another police Orange Free State Republic), Brant 2. Marais used the term " Mies " 
kaners to be more than market state, unworthy even of the degree Fischer ; poets like Uys KrJge, then- very broadly. Tf the animals he had 
gardeners, chandlers and providers of tolerance extended to far .more logians like B. B. - Keet and the in mind were baboons or vervet 
of fresh food and water for their fat repressive totalitarian systems like seven eminent Dutch Reformed monkeys. It should be noted that- 
but scurvy-ridden East-Indiamon. the Russian. Church clergymen “who followed him these animals do not hove an 


>. In fact, however, neither silence 

. „ „ nor Isolation can be relied upon 

the Capo ra sllS f B in scientific or intellectual 
sod my nonsense. ■ - 

1. This letter is not 'referred to in 
' Mr Rousseau's biography, i am in- 
debted to Mrs Bilers for permis- 
sion to use it here, as I also am for 
having aroused ray curiosity about 
Mara is. She baa also provided me 
with English translations of rele- 
I grandson S P""’ ° l Mr HoUHimrt bio,- 

nf ill a ra Pny. 


but scurvy-ridden East-Indiamon. the Russian. 


animals 


the Waterberg area. Originally pub- 
lished In a South African agricul- 
tural Journal, but now regarded aa 
scientifically groundless. It wae 


(secondary ana eveu.- tertiary Will j aiu de Klerk’s T7ie Puritans in 
queens) usually take over when toe Africa is a work of much importance 
ffi? 11 !*? i aU “SSf*t termlt "y and the moat Immediate relevance. 

1 1 .^ . .. UI ? ab j/ He himself modestly colls It « a story 
Merais did not recognize the signif- 0 £ Afrikanerdom ", out it Is in a reel 
l canc e of toe • drawing.. Quite as sense the story of the people to 
extraordinary, -since it harder whoW both he and I belong, told as 
seems In keeping with his patriotic. it hflS not befl „ tol(] bc fore. He is. 


When they discovered to their ] n ^ process, all tdiat contra- to condemn apartheid ; Beyers " appendix 

hqrror vdchm a few. years that the ,jlots this blanket condemnation of Naude and thousands ot other _ „ ., . . 

men to whom toey had naively the Afrikaners— the individuals Afrikaner men and women. 

had^acqulred^dffferent and larger f Snw® £iiShinB 8 Se General Smuts said to me before 19?8 newspi 

aspirations they did their beat So 2S SSSJES?" 


not have 


aspirations they did their best to 
suppress them. When that failed, 
they tried for 150 futile years to 


3. He did, however, rcfco jn pass- 
ing to "royo-l .substitutes" in a 
1928 newspaper article, which is 


Afrikaner 
ih should 


reprinted by toe Smithsonian Insti- 
tution In its annual report. Accord- 
ing to the biographical note 
written by Ids son, Marais con- 
tributed to English scientific- jour- 
nals in, one assumes, the 1920s, 
while Marais himself claimed to 
have written several "scientific 
monographs ”, most of which were 
"at once consigned to the oblivion 
of the archives of learned socie- 
ties . Marais's dame does dot, how- 
ever,. rappear -In tKS- '--ZdMoA(cal . 
Record— die official international 
Journal which recqrds toe' scientific 
literature . off."- fill aspects of 
zoology— during the period he 
was supposed to have been carry- 
ing out Ilia researches. So far.fes I, 
can discover, It does not even 
appear; except in some receAt ' his- 
torical references to the " super-or- 
ganism cqncept", in any contem- 
porary or Igter. scientific literature 
on termites, ft does not in 1 that ]o*i 
primates. Tlie "scientific" paipers 
Mara-is adya he .wrote weffe presu- 
mably the newspaper articles, he 
contributed to Die Vndevlond and 
Die Hulsgenoot, end maybe to 
•other Somh African popular 
papers, 

Marais’s arbitrary, even If engag- 
ing. way of dealing with biological 
and scientific fact, or fact in gen- 
era], is illustrated in his Soul of 


It is necessary to stress mis, ue- a0C |Qty. Their campaign has ^ i,!*" Jf u -1 * * 

cause despite apardteid and die .assumed sych proportions that there tteJS!! 


tier families, a distinguished yet been resolved, let alone It is necessary to sttess tills, society. Their 

it, playwright and philoso- redeemed. As if this were hot causa despite a P B *^ ie,d *“ d n jjL assumed speh propo 

Ef essayist ^ committed 'to the enough, the unknown, unnradictable many obvious and disastrous nega- j s „pt n university 

ilties Jn 1 their classical - and earth of Africa Joined forces with tiops of South African life tho And- 0l , Nationalist Party 

g a?nsei he hi belfi Stdrme- formidable . Bantu ”9dpns % We \be this tlietne irrwt t 


sophicfel essayist, committed to the 
humanities Jn' their classical v and 
abiding sense; he has beefi srfdrma- 
rive influence both on a new genera- 
tion of AfrikaneV writers end the 


formidable .Bantu nt 
Am&xosa,’- as well as 
Zulu and Matabele im 
-had made a human 


sentiments as a South African, 0 f COU rse singularly well equipped forcefully, but still without success 
even if it may be in line with toe f or suc h an achievement. Himself and .producing far grayer nnd-more 
way he either wrote about, . or a member of one of the oldest Cape- tragic consequences that have not 
failed to mention, scientific works vAfrjkuner families, a distinguished yet been resolved, let alone 
which were available at tho time he Tftveliat, playwright and, pMloao- redeemed, As if tola were not 
was pou ring out his newspaper sdphicM essayist, committed to the enough, the ^unknown, unnredictabie 
articles, 15 ms pretence that lie wa? .humanities In' their classical - and ? n r *,>°r . ca^Joi rted forces with 
the first person to pay tttiy serious abiding sensev he has ’beSti epTOrma- for mi da ble .. B a n tu nations, like- ;be 
attention to South African ter- rive influence both oh a new genera- 1 .5JL 'Xffi 

mites I In fact, tire official Eittomo- tlan of AfrikaneV writers end the Zulu ® nd .“ ata fa‘® m?^2Si ,a S to? 
logical Service of Soutli Africa hod I numbers of h i countrymen (far J^ef toferlo^ oT touthwn Sirica 
been doing Important and extonslvo greater than Is realized abroad) ™ if*., 1 ho r v f h e 1 n Hvancfna tide 
work on termites for years, dfidicated.to a profound and danger- _5JiSL J2 JhS? retelf Intorir 

because of their sJgniricntico os ousiy late rea|ipraisal of themserves Afrikaner do m---oiily to fail their 

pests; and South African ohtomolo- and their societies. Nocronty does ' ....... 

gists imd nJrandv nuhllsii^rf mmiv .he Write ss well in English as he Had exteinals been not even the 
valuable stud Ira V ot tola ciwSSS ' doesin Afrikaans, but he speaks and whole but only lire main part of 
ordM* of tnaacr* a umM • roads derma n and French, is a the matter, the Afrikaners could not 

S&Srla S '’t'ormSi s 0 ie,n^to SSSc.l “ hol.r and ha, t, availed have prevailed to hold the stage as 
toffiaPto aS 'TLi nt Ins’, ^edy in Europe end the United they do, ib southern Africa today. 
Series of po^ia^ na^nmrer art? States, so that he is able, as Few. of ..still undismayed and for the moment 
clos » S l r Ai W : Ilia countrymen are, to dovclop_ his in a situation of greater power and 


the war that outsiders would never also reprluted in The Road to 
understand South African politics Waterberg, a collection of such 
until they realized ft was a battle pieces first put out as a book in 1972 
between Afrikaner and Afrikaner by the publishing house of which 
over the role the British should Leon Rousseau is a partner, but 


the courage and eJoouence of any underataad South African politics 
Russian dissident, a literature and untlI tho Ptfal!ied £ t Wll8 ^ batt i e 


sued a similar policy, even more 
of course^ singularly well equipped forcefully, but still without success 
for such an achievement. Himself and .producing far grayer nnd-more 
a member of one of the oldest Cape- tragic consequences that have 
LAfrlknner families, a distinguished yet been resolved, let s 


more Der ?, Lei y avarwoaea »•« certain, to say It ls a battle between 

u cress testify too uncomfortably for IpeclRl Afrikaner and Afrikaner over the 
-more Vleaflng to the ultimata humanity poU the black and co i oured peoples 
re not Afrikanerdom. 0 E South Africa should play fn thalr 

alone It is necessary to stress tnis, be- SO c!oty. Their campaign has 


alive without noting that the. occurrence 
am of substitute queens upsets the 
ween concept that the queen is rhe 
■ the " brain ’’ of a termitary, which dis- 
ables integrates on her death. 

* has Frltz EloJ f. professor of zoology 


V campus, Synod 
f caucus in which 
tire greatest pre- 


self to be quoted as saying that Mar- 
ais "was one of tlie greatest minds 
in the .field of natural science”. 
And tho director of tha Transvaal 


reatar than 


realized abroad) 


as wfto toe great able and edniplex phenomena of. our occupation. Outsiders may dismiss “J® director of the fransvaal 

Imperialisms who time. Immensely worth our /study the distinctions between varkranipte 9’ Brain, common ted 

an waste of the and understanding : because poten- (eetarded) and verligto (enli^tt- t * ,n ^ j Zuclcermnn Is heavily 
southern Africa, tially, despite the daunting paradox efteti) as metaphysical sophistry of prejudiced against . anything Afrlk- 


dedicated to a profound and danger- 
ously late' reanpraisal of themaalvea 
and their societies. Notronly does 
he Write as well In English as he 
does in Afrikaans, but he speaks and 
roads German and French, is a 
classical scholar and has travelled 
widely in Europe and the United 
Stntte. so that Ire is able, as few; of 


nan nrnoe b nunmn iv«bie ui me nuu • * — 7.. irwurawu anu verugta icnusm- ... , , 

raised Interior of southern Africa, tially, despite the daunting paradox e ned)es metaphysical sophistry of ptojudlced against any thing Afrlk* 

to liurl back the advancing tide of of the policies of a minority gov- n0 substance. Tney could not be ° ans ■ Professor Eloff a 

Afrikanerdom— only to fail in their eminent, they arc still capable °* more wrong, because the difference Pretoria colleagues, G. II. Findlay. 

transformation into one oE the moat between the two is the thin fend of described ‘ oa a grand- nephe tv at 

creative societies on African soil. [he wedge of the values of spirit Marais, echoed the so mo sentiment, 
This is the view of Mr do Klerk, that have made the Afrikaner what somewhat more forcefully. In n 
wrliinV «• »»»«» who ««, {«; ho I. .1 1,1, bolt iqsplw ImiKlvsihlv P «< J'-'SSK?" *?. 


'turn. tv an st oi 

Had externals been nut even the crcativi 
whole but only lire main part of This 
the matter, the Afrikaners could not writing 


clos on • termites which 


hid publ&edT few ysm’ X 

Fuller was a professional South own hlfliert0 d * 

African entomologist of distJincrion. , The emphosa*^^^«fa all y 1 


•The -(fact is that while -Merab 
may haye L read n^any genera] books 
SI m& &m9logy, he- had 

ignorant.- , YetT^f to 

treen obsessed as muclfm- a be«°5 
.that -be could always undtetd* 0 ” 
biological phenomena • 
either bidden ftora. 
imstateipreted by 
by a -belief cou . 


The emphnskgftffl^iturally on 
his achievement, 
hecausB^oct" now tha story, has 
neither been seen steadily nor re- 
whole. Bizarre, even absurd 

g inay seeiu, apart from one 
and more specialized foray 
is dimeqsion of history con- 
ducted by another • Afrikaner some 
twenty years ago, Mr de Klerk's is 
toe fust comprehensive - re-creation 


.im vuuiu im- willing as BDineone wnu mrna ■ "V ,, ► v T . r ™. - >1 e u nnv . 

have prevailed to bold the stage as years within the highest and most odds. Dally the wadge is driven • . ®- JJ- 

they do ih southern Africa today, secret councils of Afrikanerdom, ns more deeply Ipto the Afrikaner F° si “ e 5 t . P f 
still undismayed and for the moment j t j s also that of a person like myself spirit and separates negative from South f *° WJJ 

in a situation of greater power and w ho though one of a family' with positive more widely, fn the past almie In telling the press that 

wealth than ever dreamt of even in t i, refl centuries of South African two years alone, abolition of laws a W n l Q^s -fidBr "hi 1 a b H H e 

their own dauntless and stubborn history behind him, has had to like, the Masters and Servants Act publisbod in ,1955 under tlie title 

Calvlolsdc piiilosopliies. They pre- battle for fifty years far his own —a deed oF Immense civil .emancl.. Dwellers in Dmkness, An lnlroduc- 

vailed precisely because they were yi ew of the essentials of Afrlkan- patlon for all black and coloured lion to the Study of Terimtes, Bi 

never concerned so much with erdom in its world context. This people,' of course, • not reported gkaife had J 


its world cantext'and wealth than ever dreamt of even in 


bV a .beHeC tiuw could'; rore in me mprotjaote and 

be s4^£'»w5l«rthat no zoolo- ,' compulsive drama the vital element 
gist MW%S^id to steel them- missing .from the elaborate histon- 
given that this kind of “theft”. US?322lSS*^ h . BV<! k l° 8B . ed 

tho hahlr nf i>nv zooloalst-— J? -titfeatre,, , 


of the total scene, restoring, to it* ■ r 

^aln role in the ImpiobaBle fend and ^C^^ic dlJnou S in dt Eurorte 
coaipulflive drama the vital element t uiL harf nnhMtfffii in 
missing. from the elaborate histori- SffJ 


never concerned so much with d-dom in its world context. This people, of course, ■ not reported 
material values, worldly gain and conclusion is rooted In the fact that abroad-— and the abolition 1 of messes 
prosperity or physical security as too original inspiration of Afrikaner- or humiliating potty apartheid rules 
with a new way of life and the ful- dom, the Puritan ideal which makes show how effective *no /ampaigti 
fllment of an inner demand of the j t w t h B spirit of the founders has become and how fast its force 
spirit. From this they drew their of America, is still' the Afrikaner’s and power are growing. 

courage and resilience. m0 i n concern; it sought expression, Above all the traditional keepers 
When the ideaf Way of life they however confused, evon In the per- 0 f^ t hil teKSoiffi 

so^t seemed denied over and over verse original and abhorrent con- rikinfe r chu rchre who originally 
again in this new Dark Continent, as cent 0 f aoai-titeid which this book ^5 .. 2 


road — and the abolition of m Rases Idea' that a termitary should be 
humiliating potty apartheid rules regarded as a single composite pni- 
ow how effective the campaign mal as "just nonsense. It does not 
s become and how fast its force help us to understand the organize- . 
d power are growing. • lion of the termite community at 

,, „ , , , | . * all. The inhabitants of -the mqilnd 

Above all, toe traditional kofepers ave just as much -separate* entitles 


tho habit of oily zoologlst--4 

because .notlung Marais evfer sw 


at . such strange statements ps that 
the, products of digestion are car- 
rdea- round: toe body., by the red 
and white . blood . corpuscles: or 
that toe herves of toe-body M-.the 
termite which peoomes tlie . queen 
of the termitary disappear and 
become transformed into , fluid t or 
■ tout the stingy of toe- jaUyfieh- 
due to a discharge of electricity; 
or at suggestions.- tost microphones 
were readily available in toe - 1920s 
or at toe beginning ; of the 1930s 
whose " slgnaHo-noisfe - radq " was 
•sufficiently above unity to allow of 
toe easy detection of toe “footfall 
of «: fly . And in toe White Ant 
• hook, as In 1 those on toe baboons, 
one. can ; also ; only wonder at 
Marais's, preoccufldtiori with , widfe 
end- : vagua - gfeneraUzarionp^cr 
’ ' example, about - tog distinction be* 
. ,. tween innate arid ; leajrhed,*; tfr be* 
- « 1 topoii®<*loud ■ wmojUmc 

'V nfeiifeteAili* -1 nfTs am* ‘ 1 4 * - 


tbSt^lBcientittc matters wq6 wort}] V; 'Inherent historical concern which 
stealing. ' • makes this book such obsessive 


How then to explain tile Marsh, 
phenomenon ? First, there » 
Marais himself. He was addicted ® 
morphia throughout his adult Inal. 


mm-ohi orh la Jin 11 1 wt ^hSnShrf ' that ^ ^ ha exrei ' naJs which have motivation 
2^^rf^S°fS5^ Ut tvS!»« ^ revSrtL accompanied .the unfolding of this been unde 

nf Mpv feyentfuliiBss for 300 turbulent years either Ha! 
depression, BOd clearly »so ,o* .P^.- . -and more Hava haan amnlv and -a.Yia.kiJ 


the elaborate histori- \ h *? had e no S* 1 *?"" *» 

ggSS h?Med , 

ie forefront of the could escape remote European con- 
oi’ical concern which u-nl and resume unhindered ihe pur- 
book such obsessive suit of .their ideal of life, 
eeps what I can only It is one of the main and most 
!! ewent/ttmess of the tragic elements of South African 
fy. It is true of course history that In this quintessential 
externajs which have motivation the Afrikaner has never 
toe unfolding or this been understood by the peoDle of 


Moreover tie the end of itA vivid 
ind moving evocation of Afrikaner 
tiatorviJias-UtisuaEing.. of ite' feboib. 


makes this book such obsessive 
heading he keeps what I can only 
term the inner eventfulness oE the 
Afrikaner story. It is true of course 


seotition ; he ; wee 
frustrated and amb 


™!d fSBll: ! *"i n i«« ore ha Y0 been amply and .culpably, by fils fellpw EngUsh-- agaiast flp 
Jrimn' .dutifully reported, but ih such a speaking countrymen, -who until ; fought not 

^d^TTls Bte M bJ“siiiSdn S i leave Jiff. ■rfM^Went. manner that these recentlyneYer bothered evento afew Ang 
W moi? re^t »&^ end F ln ? 9 can b . e described onlv jearn^his language ; and tbat. be ra- :^outo Afi 


S^SSSA 7S&- briSSed ^ »iii s ' oni of H T lit wither the -Prince 'imMrMjv tl 

raSirflL of . Denmark; without s ihe fefOl lexternfal wOr d,,- : 
n nSS* of cdnscjerice aridjagriny dur- -Afrikaner 

far >aa *• soiende 1^ omcerned,' 1?^^ tog a - time' which the AfnkaHer tab • 'accept -a : great . des 

twbdria ■■oS-teSStiTO i. ho dramfl , of Afrikattardom had .people ‘theyr sfeeiri. I 

ifYSSSSSL ^uf^STna *. 9 been merely a matter of externals tor making themi 


triaifa misunderstood up / to., -this - intellectuals 
retarded -day by the whole of the . sens aha-a-i 
external, wbrid, .- • n • i-.. ‘ ..-bpt by . A: 






Kn of this historical, conscience, the B5 arQ th e InhabitaiUs of a liuqiafl 
whSk ^Thi? Afrikaner churches, who originally city, If ihe termitary is , J a. aspirate 

inn t r,?irSS-S. t rS?rre h ch th * b ^ betrayed their oust . by trying to and composite animal then so is 
too of course rejects. - justify apartheid on ' raligious London arid New York, and Cfa.e 

Moreover at the end of iti vivid grounds, are increasingly split on Town." ' 1" 

findmori^m^adon of Afrikaner toe^sue. Onjy a.fewweeks - — — y — f 

The Puritans in Africa 'ajwwsM^agSl 'tb? coffl 1 -v/; 
the ancient Calvinist and Huguenot and racial lines cannot be jus tinea 
conscience of the Afrikaner is on Christian grounds. From the put . 


J Now available 

PIAGET, EPUOATION 
AKD TEAQHIMa . , , ' 

D. W. MpNelly - •; 

Prcrtenia Pisflqlfs theory in.:' i 
' 1 ar/ns that can bs undartiood by - 
a stuppiit making an Inltfst Mudy 
ot ‘Piaget In Boclalogy of ; 






injustices 


.of plack martyrs, ! tost- he. can realize How he 
Cfe. against AfH- ’. failed himself and beu'syed his 
ir of the most un- / inner evantfulnesS, end how ur 


WITH 

gent 

lafed 


people 'theyr-fifeefu to bare - a genius ever ■ written attaewng racial ana ins greatest source ot strengtu 5 to . . ■ “ T 

Kr ^making themselves' “rolsSdiK ■) erfour prejudice inRouth Africa wafe bls ademies so tout toey canjiindoij • ■- odlJi,a,,an - 

stood. Moreover, since toe Second - wrfiltea i)y ; to Afrikaner, wd; that stanA what iC^is togy - oppfe^e, « - :J ,UBuf6<mr. £?.9ri 




ey tw« 


% w&it' -hA . 

■*- -if . -: r- -.'-•• i'- 1 . * -‘-ff 


Would: Ion; 

WS' 


■w » ■ 1 v* " 1 niiiAuuwiMwiii 

; since have ceased to 
teed It would ever have 
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MOTION 


Free for a while 


Theory and therapy 


By Kenneth Mellanby 

HARRISON MATTHEWS : 
Man and Wildlife 


somewhere in some book written by i 

some other author, but lie bos never- D - A w-._j._s_ 

the less combined bis material in a By IY1* A. liipStCin 

new and stimulating manner. He _ 

lias produced the most balanced — — - — - ■ " 

account of the subject which we JOSEF ISSELS : 
have yet seen. Hds encycjopedic cancer ; A Second Opinion 
knowledge of the animal kingdom ... „ ■ . c 


methods in this country died down therapy, auto-liormone heat therapy 
as these things do. and so-called substitution therapy; r • 

In C oncer : A Second Opinion, Dr fj 10 . chapter _ on immunnihetapj tTllIOl 21 V Cll 
Issels gives an account of his views .{V s , tbe science- of immunolog - ” 

on the causation and nature of w,tb cbe ease °* a Geller. L 

cancer, and on the wav this disease There can be no doubt that Dt EDGAR H1L6ENRATII i 


— — '■=-=—.7L=z==^^z= issels gives an account of his views 


I 

, Unforgotten, 


220pp. Michael Joseph. £J.f»0. 


...» Knowledge or tnc animat Kingdom 

I30pp and 16 illustrations. Craom has enabled him to illustrate his 215pp. 
Helm. £4.95. thesis with apposite animals selec- t+- 25 - 


cancer, and on the way this disease There can be no doubt that Dr 
should in consequence be treated. Dr Issels has taken unusual pains to 


Hodder and Stoughton. Issels’s ideas on physiology end improve the morale of his terminal T,1C Nazi and the Barbcr 

medicine represent a curious amal- cancer sufferers, but liis claimed 302pp. W. H. Alien. £3.95. 


where he become-.? a hero in the bat- rrr 1 ; . ■? jl rr 

tics to found the new state. His two BARRY HINES : 

identities, as is the way with German 

doppelgiingers, mingle, merge, and The Gamekeeper 

fuse; when he decides to confess 220pp. Michael Joseph. £150. 

(though * confess ” is the wrong 

word, for his guilt is n very ainbiva- ■ ' '■ >■ ■ “ 

srJUMiJst.v *hg jsk »<* H Mu r p i p 
S3tVSU3a“ at a,,y rM “ 


ZULU ICAR nilOOE : 

The Ucumiful Empire 
383pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

“I wandered the streets", says the 
o* hero of The Beautiful Eiunire. 
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MARY CURHAN ; 

The Country Ones 

199pp. Chat to and Whidiis. I3.3U. 


C. STANTON HICKS : 

Man and Natural Resources 
122pp. Craom Heim. £5.95. 


ted from i every habitat and every ■■■ ' ■ ~ ■ ■ — 1 

region of the world. Evan .„ tllMe en ii ehte „ed days cn- 

Most books related to wildlife coil- cer continues to be a disease evok- 
servation toad to play down the ing dread and horror in the general 


— — competition of wild animats, 


L. Harrison Matthews is rightly des- refreshing to 
cribcd on the jacket of his A fan porlance given 


* - - s » Parti- 

cularly insects, with man. It Is 
refreshing to find the proper irn- 
t porlance given to insects; which out- 


medicine represent a curious amal- cancer sufferers, but liis claimed 302pp. W. H. Allen. £3.95. stood fiv ami watcher! ’ y t0 rescnt both her isolation mid tin- 

gem of ignorance, misunderstanding "cure” rate does not match nnt„ - — -■ nature of lier husband 1 ? job with 

and old wives’- folklore, and that routinely obtained by coilven- m _ . . , _ , _ . , The issues and the story compel what she sees ns its cruelty to wliat 

although the material is presented tional means, even assuming the ‘ he Nazi and the Barber, although our interest. But these are not the as vermin and with its prob- 
in scientific terminology, 1 the irn- correctness of all- his diagnoses. On written In German, li89 not been elements that define the book ; nor ability of a bleak old age depen- 

pression grows stronger as one this point the clinical histories I tv published in Germany— so far no j s it its jerky idiom (an excellent H ont on the continuing favour of 


ot’Sv acetic crammed ? ive - the f re , ader - of ^ 

the authentic feeling of niunsity 


into the action to stress the excite- 
ment of Brazil : there Is a selc-c- 


tbat marks the first period of our 


lives : in some areas of 


/sical and 


and Wildlife as one of the tv or Id’s number so greatly all other species, 
leading zoologists. After a mainly though their actual biomass may 
academic career he became sclent!- not be quite bo great tut is here sug- 


public. Perhaps because of this reads that one has passed into a eluded as ai 
peculiar emotional response to can- world beyond the Looking Glass— assure ; tliosi 
cer, quite unlike that seen with technical terms abound but are inoperable c 
'other diseases, there has always used Jo ways unrelated to their remission” i 
been a fringe of unorthodox practi- generally accepted meaning, so- duced ettnne 


er species, boen a fringe of unorthodox practi- generally accepted meaning, so- duced i 
hums may tioners specializing In unusual called "facts" are adduced with* absence 


Etc director of the London Zoo ip Rested. There Is some truth 
1951, and held this post for fifteen Idea that if we cannot conti 
years, lie la well known for his own insects, -they will control us. 


is here sug- treatment? alleged to lead to drama- out regard to their validity or atten- 
truth in the tic "cure*",' tlon.to the huge body or contrary 

control the t„ recent vears Tiwef IsseL has scientific evidence, and well-known 


original research into many prob- 


lems of mammalian biology, as a anrffort' ^nih^Ru! huve adiicvc.l Win, ^minalcuncer their r elatW'need ! 

result of which ho once enjoyed the .. environment* “ Conservation P^denu at liis Bavarian clinic by ofJmmii.n 8 special reassurance and solid infor. j 

nickname of "Hyaena Matthews". ^ vm the application of a highly indivf m JLSS?eS ,t SmmV .nation. This book can do nothing 

Ho has produced both popular books fio along " Dr^Mat thews is not dual but controversial system of S* nf n C hvno\hctical ^vstenf^f but confuse the general public, and 
like his now Naturalist British Mam- v eiV onUnd!tlc a^ut Se fmure of treatment. Indeed, so great w* ■ f ? r H»e . inf ormeS , MadW can only 

mats and those such as his two- SmS StS recent public interest in Dr- Issels fn cf of uSsi?e cif fed ^ar m re nod a give an insight Into tWatraoge state 

volume Life of Mammals, directed [SfiAuSSs careful W a ^er a well-known personality had n h ‘ Ida aica -SLf of Dr Isse s F s ideas. If laymBl yeallv J 

to a more academic audience. Ilia iSSSaiaff Pn r^trlacd nature gone to him toe thi? treatment, that “J™ ????_, jjisj want to know about cancer and 

entry Into the field of popular eco- XSfw Afttir afi outcrv^bSut a « important British medicaf and f b “iJ "° reJatl0n t0 actUBl bndlly notlilng could be more desirable*^ 

logy is llkoly. tliereforo, to arouse 1 1 jV I n Kto ?oa d that ‘ aci on t ifi c renm was sentto invesli- f,,acdon ; r „ J t order to takeaway the mysteryanjl 

considerable interest. t Ant«?cX vAinles ^e left gate his work. As will bo remem- TTils is fallowed by an exposd fear surrounding it, thmr would do 

Thorn havo boon so tiiaitv books uiiniolMtad for a tons nedad of bared, the results were assessed of ! Dr Issels’s system of treatments, far better bo look ^at The Conquest 

,£S?tf with tiie utmost fairness but did not which range from neural therapy to * of Cancer, by James WllF" 

uiEhtbo thSah t ha tether o' was ?helr nuiiKa" P TW?^l t bon(>s^ 8tai,d u n 10 scrutiny, and the oxygen-ozone therapy, haematogenic which includes an exc*ny^^»- 

K'mot-o m ‘b B e h sald and to°so7im BJZ clamour for the use of Dr Issels’s oxfdation therapy, hot ether ment of Dr Issels himself. 


data c< 
disease 


id magic 
describes 


forests; and no forgiveness in his 


straight documentary, 


generalized 


P lot; ObvIoUfly much i 

TiiiFEES eone into the ivriting. 

AmerIcan__mfljo r . __Thls ]ona_ elretch yjou-jy some thinB stm 


sp memorably a pare of The American major. This Iona stretch 
Drum. Indeed, too directly so: - of narrative is much the best part 
i we turn a page fully expect- of the book, evoking admiration as 
to. find a potato-eating peasant well as horror. Elsewhere Mr 1111- 
iSn concealing a fugitive be- sen rath writes of mass madness with 


A things like send' his laundry to acutely observed and convincing in 
f a Paris, His private life Is made up °5®“ va ‘I° n jL extern K al , 

ah- or various 1 episodic attachments but does not often go below the 
>no- which end with phrases like "sh B v *"»««■ Aggie and Tier, brothers 
o a.' walked slowly awav ** or M I knew it ' and sisters are the children of a 
has was fa rd weir’ ; and tliere is a Jot P iou Shman, and the book recounts 


on consol- 


extent this ia true. Dr Matthews elephants, do not use the same area 
includes little that cannot be found which Increasing human populations 


Animals 

inside. 

By P.j.P. Whitehead 


wish to cultivate. __ I P *11 

Sir Cedric Stanton Hicks Is a dis- IJpH C rAf h 00111 Q 
tinguishBd medical scientist, but lUl L/lV/VJIilO 

Man and Natural Resources, which 

has the significant subtitle “An egri- ; - ■ . «<i ■■■ — 

cultural perspective", illustrates nis " ' 

wide interests in ecology and ancient By Camilla SykftS 
history, tie believes that modern 

farming is upsetring the balance in — ~ ■■ ■ 

many areas, and that it could make vnvnAWi po rr • 

vast areas of the world increasingly "• G * WITHAM F0GG • 
loss fertile. He supports his con- Creating, a Luxury Garden 


... . , ,, ... ctims), and emigrates to Israel — 

money and labour- to keep it going, sec them fitting comfortably into — — ; 

This book seems to include too a wild garden. But die author cer- 

many subjects, treated too super- tainly shows discrimination and ■■■■ 

ficialiy, and does not concentrate taste in her choice of plants and - _ m m 

in enough detail on the purely hor- shrubs. flAkVlEIFfl A fl I 


c. a «« ro n cb J?3 i terror* of tvvondeth-century Jewry as Mor" 
■J52& generally disdains such re- deC ai Richler’s underrated Si 
nement. His narrator, Max Schulz, Vrbain's Horseman : but its Gemu 
an SS mass murderer who after dimension is extraordinarily bruti 
e _i'l ar L assumes the identity of a uncompromising, and effeedve. 
wish boyhood friend (one of his n r 

ctims), and einigrates to Israel — Koy JrOStef 


two nti e th-cen tury Jewry as Mor- lapse, could quite reasonably serve Brazil. There are. It is true 
decai. Richler’s underrated St as a textbook on its subject and ing descriptions of tho Me i5d 
t/rbam’tf Horseman : but its German ts attraction for readers will hinge the rubber plantation but aLES 

brutBl ‘ ,ar 8 e, y ori their in te «*est in such this backcloth the sm?; SSJB? iS 


Alasdair Maclean 


this backcloth the story dangles Jike 
n distracting bauble. 

- Anne Barnes 


tying examination Eor the High 
School, and whether Aunt Lizzie 
will marry the right man. Fears 
are rationnl: the quicksands by the 
river and the teach er’a cane; hopes 
run no higher than a new frnck 
from the catalogue. The limits o£ 
Aggie's world are the boundaries 
of the possible; hor world is the 
world of her parents — it leaves little 
room for the development of her 
imagination. 

Catherine Peters 


in enough detail on the purely hor- 
ticultural aspects ; tihings such as 
saunas, barbecue cooking, swim- 
ming-pools, bottle-gardens and sun- 


Chrpsantheniums, by the author 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
handbook on chrysanthemums, is 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


160pp. Edinburgh: Bartholomew dials could well have been left 3i e work of an expk-t. car ef ally >ad 
.. and Son. £2.95. out. But there Is ^ good chapter methodically written for enthusiasts 


NiedLB DUPLAIX-HALL wiili RUTH Europe during the Roman and other 1 U on orn 

BIEGLER and PAT BLLIB I BETTY DOUGHERTY : * the be 

r • .1 i n _ _ . , are disturbing, and there is no one on 

International Zoo Yearbook , doubt that there are modern paral- Green Gardener are 0 f 

463np and 30 plate*. Zoological lei 8, but the description of modern How an Amateur Created a Wild kind . 
Sbcicty of London. Cll, agriculture is not always accurate. Garden i r 

, =S.^. . Intensive farming carefully carried LIne H i us traUoi.s by the author we ii_? 0 

Tho fifteenth International Zoo does not decrease fertility. The ^nt- 200pp. Newton Abbot : David and paiostn 

Yearbook maintalna tho pleasing portant thing is to ovoid repcaring Charles. £4.50. 

standard oE design and presontatlon the mistakes of the careless. Pro- : * Iar . 

of its predecessors and conrinues to fessor Hicks is better at depicting JAMES F. SMITH : Baroen 

offer an invaluable source for sclen- dangers than in suggesting solutions. Chrwanthemums '• "ff 


out. But there is a 8°oa cnapter methodically written for enthusiasts 
on ornamental trees and shrubs for j n a direct and businesslike style. . 
the beginner and a very welcome The new grower will find all he ' 1 

one on old roses. The illustrations ^ j^yv : propagating from ■ i 

are of the nurseryman’s catalogue 8eed> division and cuttings; green- : I 

house culture, outdoor growing,' w, 
■detier is an entertaining planting- in borders end growing •^** 

iry of how one woman blooms for exhibition. All the '• 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


Green Gardener Is an entertaining 
well-told story of how one woman 


33 


200pp. Newton Abbot : David and painstakingly created a garden, not hazards such ns posts and diseases 
Charles. £4.50. from scratch but from something are dea-lt wlLh, and careful Instrufr 


far worse, a haphazard cottage Liana are given on. light and 


of its predecessors and conrinues to fessor Hicks is better at depicting 
of for an invaluable source for sclen- dangers than in suggesting solutions, 
title papers, purveys and reference He Ib anxious to restore ah “ecolo- 
lists dealing with -captive animals, glcal balance ". and enthuriastfCnlly ‘ G7 PP 
As usual, there la a special section,, advocates the greater recycling 'of fc 4.95. 
this year dovdted to small mammals wastes and the use by farmers of 


JAMES P. SMITH : 
Chrysanthemums 


far worse, a napnazura cottage 
garden suffering from two years’ 
neglect, a jungle of wefeds, rotting 
sheds and builders’ rubbish. Tills 


temperature, sail, compost, manures, 
fertilizers and so on. Tho diagrams 


E ro Diems' oi breeding, .inwbandi-y, h 
nnd-rearlng, buildings and exhibits, and Environmout i 

conservation and ‘ ■ education "icote, once more, that 
(sovodty- three papers). increase hi our numbers ai 

' * ■ * demands for > a higher stn 

The final ana by now familiar ■ living which is putting sa in 
reference section records verte- sufe on the world’s 11 mite 
braces bred in captivity during) 1973 tes, whether wild animals 


«n° ,,U pf-nln' Chrysanthemums sheds and builders’ rubbish. This are good and the pliotogruphs ara 

uriasriSllv M7pp and 20 illustrations. Batsford. mammoth task was achieved almost clear • the ottiy crlticdsni to be made 
srvcline of £4.95. ■ “ single-handed except for a minimum is that tit ora are no illustrations of 

fnratmS nF — ■ — ■ ■ ' — of professional help and some noble chrysanthemums growing in a more 

l rnmnni ~ , • ' ' " . volunteering from kind friends, nature! way, that is to say in « 

i i T bo worst things about Creating a almost all done at Weekends. Batty, qiixed border with peri laps tlohllu 

Tialnin 161 Litxiiru Garden are its misleading Dougherty is honest enough to i and Michaelmas daisies lor •». 

title, its vagueness of subject and record her misadventures, thereby autumn effect. Grown In this way, 
iom Helm's J** lack of good illustrations. To providing valuable practical lessons die Koreans, .pompons and sprays 
t aeries iu- begin until, what does H. G. Withani for other pioneers. Her Style is are within reach of the gardener 
It is’ the Fogg mean by a luxury garden? informal and conversational and with no greenhouse, and can b® 
and in qur Soma people, farmers in particular, her lively sketches show that she infinitely more attractive and grece 
tnndard of consider all gardens to be. not only is able to laugh at hetself. Admir- ful than the giant bath-sponges of 
much pres- a luxury but downright . wicked ; able as is her spirit, however, the the show-bench. However. m«* 
ted resour- but die average working-man treats ultimate affect of cramming* so pdopla like tlieir "mum*" big an* 
Is or farm- Ms garden as a .necessity, , a place many kinds of garden into such a solid and Mr Smith’s book wiU b« 
ok appears which produces fresh vegetables for relatively small space must bo rest- invaluable w all real chrysantbt- . 

tic, .'though die family all .the year . round ond less and "bitty”. A beginner might mum enthusiast*. There are excel 

iry depress- somewhere for' fois children to play, be better advised to eliminate -more lent growing and. "t-rninjaginf'i 
nists. ' Pro- Tne oniy .real luxury garden is the of the obstacles and resist star- tables, lisia of cultivart, a 
ihnistic, but large-scale entirely ornamental one, shaped beds, shiny white sinks and bibliography and ind®KjhaUoEf tn, ' , l 
sses would Which, is. dapeyndont, on unlimited dwarf conifers: I somehow don’t good value, and well produce*!. 


i and exhibits ’ Biology and Environment series iu- begin with, what does H. G. Withani 
education dlcate, once more, that It Is’ the Jagg mean by a luxury garden? 

increase hi our numbers and in qur Some people, farmers in particular, 
- . demands for>a higher standard of consider all gardens to be. not only 

now familial' ■ living which is putting so much pres- a luxury but downright . wicked ; 


hand for some, thirty-seven mam- fessor Hicks Is more pessimistic, but large-scale entirely ornamental one, shaped beds, shiny white sinks and bibliography and ind®&L 
lnals. The tudoxes for subjects- and, (ho : problems he discusses would, which,, is . .dependent . on uithmited dwarf conifers; I somehow don’t good value, and well proc 
authors cover nil the fifteen itolunies' saom odors possible' to 'solve. Tlje • :• . . ; ' 

issued, Altagethdr, this is a most- world fll\0tud be able, to feed at ; ' - . ' r 

.workmanlike production, reflecting least twice > its present population ' ^jk 

as well as describing the lncreas- \vitliout ruining the soil, but die Crn ^ ^ 

ingly high scientific andeducatiuiml pressure on -many forms of wild life ' '' 

stRitdqi'4 of the .modern zoo. is likely to be. overwhelming. vvv-L feliZjvl -L/JL V-/CjL/Ww y ■ : . 


fiigiy high scientific and educatioiiul 
standqi'4 of the .modern zoo. 


s prospect 


% — — ■ mam 


B O 6 K S EL LE R 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


FVaucia'Plaio m ilia 
Histbry of the Greenwich 1 
. pbservfltqry . • ■; '. * Y . 

' ' Ni)W' f Vnr'lrs - ' % 


/;stcoun«tnww5 

■■w!foi v .‘ foundaflOti 


juice ^1. Lcarnlag ReMiircjt Cenlre 


Learning Resources . 

Tecfinital 
Services Librarian 

Burnham Scale SL £503l-l6x£231)“£6417 

• An Important post offering wide opportunity for the 
Innovative development pf Information and related 

• services, cataloguing end acquisition systems within 

a multi-media framework. Major current developments 
Include a new resource centre, the merger with 
Brighton College of Education and the expansion of 
reaouroe-based learning throughout the Polytechnic. 
Bubatantlal staff and materials support Is envisaged. 
Candidates should be Chartered Librarians with 
senior administrative experience and some knowledge 
of Information retrieval 

T“jUjW«Wfnviiu of service. Further details and 
■ application fbrmt from The Bursar, Brighton 
Polyteohnlc, Moulsecoomb, Brighton BN2 4GJ. 

, «S'Su^i9^. be r8turn8tl no, l8,8r •*> 


rf'LVMOLTI'hl 
I ’i :JI.V ' !T : CI '-IMK ' 

■ ui ww .l i . . j r- 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from Qualified 
Librarians .preferably with some relevant 
experience for the post of Assistant Librarian 
In the Members Library of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 

The Library has a lending collection ot 
current and historic material on Accountancy 
and offers a wide range of services to 
members of the Institute. 

Duties Include answering reference *• 
enquiries, cataloguing, control of circulation, 
and supervision of Junior staff. . 

Salary In the region of £2,600 p.a., LVs, 

3 weeks' holiday. Hours 9.30-5.00. 

Please apply In writing to: 

Mrs. M. Ware 
Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and 
wales, 

Wpftr Chartered Accountants' Hall, 
11 Coplhall Avenue, 

EC2R 6EQ 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 

Pfflerl Street, London, W.2 . 

LIBRARIAN 




the jhodern views of Ik constitution ■Jr - 

• evolution, and of continental fiai»/ir e3,27B-es,4a3 

^ The latest discoveries about the dgs.. (Mnv ar«d« u sosie) 

planets and *e Sun are dosctiW-;;. ,, , rwl ^ „ ach . 


gteoii.ddwrapma'.and . drawings. 
5, ihgla :feutpoae >o£. the wotk is 
vetiinbaucli. twelve etoHngs mede 


etohfkJa°nwiS • :wlt t ®' ome fine photographs', r}*^k . Ino ^a-wslWevaloped llttwy 

StU?P Th te WS* SB 11 ^ p s° au 


TpUT L1VRE. FRANCA IS exp6dl4en quelques jcfi’rs , h°SLb> . _ . 
a des oonditionb ds PHIX IM8ATTABl.ES ! ", '' "“ y e; ^” n . M,o. 

_ i. Ia. . ,An HkiKr i innAimr* ;.-i • ■ l . - 1 . 


few ot ^hesa STUB* ?/^Tdeicription 

familiatf, sincei 'this la the first time ^ a s “ r » “If of duswilouda, aaw^J 


ot les sbryloes a'urie.Qp^N'DE LI0RAIRI6 ,.;i i ; ‘• ■l- 
FR ANCAISE, ; 0086 n t ! ’.( -U V 'Ja 


FRANCAI8E 
POINTS. FQ^ 
bE LA : 


lib N Aim eHr' : 

DB LT tyivtl VEBSITS 



ypw of laaohfng mtlhodt 
■"d *° unrforl , il«* aub|aot ape- 
a la llal dulles ln . the approprf- 
■ie SolaaoB/EngiRBsilng sub- 

JiOiii 

A genuine Interest In teach- 
BJ* ««uirad. together with 
good ecademfc qualification) 
■""...■PSrapiW*' protaMtQAal 




17, rue : d& \i Libert^; olfe'Ny 


observer’s ^habitation and a 
Uttlsfor ^omp,’’.< The various;bulld 
'•^“t.erq ninv' gSrt.ioE tiie 
time . Muaduhi, .and 


. present- 1 ' location. This ia .ati . in- tion .the theqr'y of reiafiMts 
v teroatlng pdece of research), and it gives ft.slmxilB interpretation 1 
. is. appropriate ■ that it should ;have .own about the origin oE the un 
appeared, in . the fercenteiiaty year - and' its evolution. /There,*** 
of the pcyal. Observatory. than a/hundrod, dolour plate 


tion ,the theory - bf relativitwaf 4 ■■ 
gives a. simple interpretation .• • 
.own about the origin of the unWJL' 
> and 1 its evolution; /There, are 


Retails 



tan ’a -hundred i dolour plates r, 
, aWi aU of /them .uss^ 
Iuatrate awpe part of 


fdsally *l|Btf, la .ito^oantru: of’ ’: 
a jrtgdatjv oily 4«t 5n *n via*.- .-. 
of oulalartdlng natural . fieeuiy. ■ 
Further particulars ahd appli- 
callon form from the Paraon- , 
nel O/llcer to Da returned by 
January 28, 1876. The ap- . 

K iinlmenl should cammon^ 

■y, -1S76. but September, 
.1*78, .at the latest. 


Assistant Librarians 12) 

8alary Scale : 
£3,174 lo £5,418 

Tutorial Assistant 

’ ; Engllah 
* Saiary 8oalo: 

•l ' £2,706 ip £3,174- 

'/• .'btoalngddlol;'; 


'COUNTY LIBRARY SHRV1CF^ ~ 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

(baaed at Library Headquarters, Mold) 

Salary on Boale AP 4/5, £3,366-£4,095 per ■ 
annum. Applicants must be Chartered Ubre'rl&n^ 
end have general knowledge of chlldran^s 
literature and In particular of books for the .* ;• 
prs-sohpol child. Repponslbllltlea will fnoluif* ./ 
promollng the wider use of children’s sections at 
branoh llorarlea.ao as lo enoourdg* 1 reading and - 
the use Of books My ohlldr*n.,Lha Librarian yvfll • . 
also develop s bounty programme ’of ohlldren 9 .. 
activities in branoh libraries find the Provision 
of children's books, to all oervTpe 'polnta' • • 


y; ■ Otalng a»to : ..... I. . 

la, . * 13th February 1970 - • ■ ! 5 . ; 2121,- Ext. 378), :to be returned by 3rd February, 

e ; J ^ Rail .^iTrf 7 Wm 

h “ cation form to Personnel ■ 1 >— 1 I » « II I 


Section, ■ UWiST. Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. -•« - 



(^unty Cdunc| 


required for School of Nursing. This post offers an 
opportunity end challenge to an experienced Librarian 
to develop, the Library on a District basis {involving 
8 hospitals end associated clinics). Tho vacancy may 
also appeal to poraoiu studying for tiho Assistant 
Libnmfen examinations (City ana Guilds). 

Salary scale £3.003: per annum rising to £3,84S pCr 
airnum. Including London Weighting Allowance. Four 
weeks* holiday ; 36-iiour week. 

Application forms obtainable from District Personnel 
SJftKL st - Mary’s Hospltnl, Prqed Street, London 
WZ lNY. ■ 1 

KENSINGTON AND CHELSEA AND WESTMINSTER 

AREA HEALTH AUTHORITY (T) I 

1 NOU Til WtitiT DISTRICT 


SL MARY'S COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Slrawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians 'wllh 
oxperlarice ol aoadamlc libraries for the poal of . i ’ 

Deputy Librarian 

-In. this College of 1,200 students. Library staff Includes'.'.. 
3 Chartered Librarians (not including advertised poal), 

2 library assistants and 4 part-tfme olstfaal asslBiantq,. 
Outiqs vflauld Inolude reaponalbillty for catalpgulng sf\d'. 

- oiaeslflcahd^. • ~ \' t . t 

’sihouJd be ;f 8 ubmlttdd as soon Ba ’ 
possible’ should be addressed to The Principal, from 
whom further partioulara. can ba objal net). 

8alary on. ^oale •.W,36flr£4,09s ^plua' £201 London 
Wefohtlp^. Vy .. 


angus district council 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS SERVICE - 

i . . . •, t ' i ' T > * 

LIBRARIAN -CAKNQUSm 

Applloaiions are Invited from Chartered . Ljbrariens for Ihe ; 
.post 'bf Ubrsrlan-in-chqrge of. the new Carnoustie Library : > 
' which Isj expected to operi abqut .Easter 1970. Salary/: 

. , edale^E2 l 9z2'£3,202i , . •,// • 

' Further p^rlicuPata and apnilaaltori YoWie available from 1 . 






M, VV, PHILLIPS, Olreclof - of Administration 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



AYR Sub-Region 

Poll Ref. No. AY/EDU7 14. 

LIBRARIAN 

Ayr Technical College 

ifta-uWt*llMmstil) 

Salary Scale : £2,922-£3,282. Grade : Librarians. 

Oulloo Includo malarial* col sell cm, Isadora advisory work and etiper- 
vlslon ol Library MalslniV,. Ptsvlous appllconia will ba ccnaldwad 
■ Iona wllh (twao racolred In response to this advertisement. 
Applicants muBt ba quallllad nnd Charioted Librarians. 

Full dolalla and application forma may bo obi n lied from Ihe Aaalalant 
Direaior of Manpower Sgrvlcti, Regional Olllo**, A It, KA7 (DR, 
io vrtmm comptoled forme should bo returned by 241 h January, 187B. 


RENFREW Sub-Region 

nw^eou/GL is. 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

Camphlll High School, Paisley 

Salary Scale : £2,922-£3,2B2. . 

This Is a fully comproliapalvo amili form school vulfi appio.lmalofy 
1,600 puplla. 

Applicants should bs Chartered librarians, but qualified librarians 
awaiting Charter will bo considered. Consideration may alao he given 
lo Charlorod Librarians viiehlng to work aohool form only. 

Full dotal la and application forms for the above post may bo 
ohialnod from Iho Aaal slant Dlreslor of Manpower Sorvlcea. Regional 
Ofllcaa, Col Ion Slraal, Paisley, PA1 IJJ, to whom completed form a 
■hould ba returned 28lh January. 1876. 

n m. o McCulloch. 

■ Ulterior of Manpower Sat vices. 


Western Australia 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

STATE LIBRARIAN 

This’ Is a statutory post and fa Ihe permanent hand of 
the organisation Don trolled Uy the Library Board of Wes- 
tern Australia. The position has become vacant with the 
Impending retirement of the Slate Librarian, Mr. F. A. 
Sharr. 

SALARY i $26,973 (Australian) 

The principal respQRsIbllltiea ol the Board are:.- 
*TIie system ot Slate aid to public llbrarleB wjilob 
are maintained- by local authorities. At present, ISO 
pubflo libraries are Involved. 

*The stale Reference Ubrary and Central Music Lib- 
rary. , 

*■ The state Archives. , 

State aid- to public libraries at present lakes the form 
of Ihe provision of books, and some other library 
materials, to all public libraries In Ihe Slate, together 
with related professional services such ss acquisition, 
cataloguing,. Inter-library loans, and information service. 
As a result of a current Australian Government Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, on publio libraries, .other forma ol 
Stale aid may develop. 

The State Librarian is required by Ihe Act to be a quali- 
fied librarian, .but hJa functions are principal ly administra- 
tive, . . 

-''The closing dale for applications ,fn London Is 16th 
February, 1076, 

For further Information, -and lo obtain application forms 
applicants should apply to : ■ 

The Migration Liaison Officer. . 

. .Western Australia House, 

115 Strand, London .WC2R OAJ. 



FALKIRK 
DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

LIBRARIAN 

Bibliographical Services 
£ 3 , 096 - 03,825 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for this challenging post with a progressive library 
authority. The successful candidate will form pan 
of a team working under the control of Ihe Head 
of Bibllagrsphio Services. Responsibilities are wide- 
ranging ana Include work with stock acquisitions, 
reference and Information services, cataloguing and 
classifications, requests and publications. 

A 35 hour week is operated. 

The District is a growth area with a population ol 
143,000 and is Ihe largest ol the three districts com- 
prising the Central Region. Its unique situation 
allows immediate access to the surrounding leisure 
and tourist areas and to both Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

Consideration will be given to the provision of 
housing Incilitias nnd removal expenses. Applica- 
tion forms and furthor details are available from 
Mr. 0. McCnllum, 

Porsonnei Officer, 

Falkirk District Council, 

Municipal Bullding&, 

FALKIRK. 

to whom application lorms must be returned by 26th 
January, 1976. 




- OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Cenfral Library, tfesfgafe, Oxford 
Librarian's Scale, £ 2 , 127 -^ 3,282 per annum 

An Assistant Librarian la required to Join a team of seven 

f trofesBlonal Librarians working In the General Collections 
n the Central Ubrary. The General Collections combines 
a ofantral lending library and a reference library, and the 
main duly ot the person appointed will be to give ^ast st- 
ance to readers at the bibliographical services desk, 
which is the focal pqlnt for all lending and reference 
enquiries. 

The minimum salary lor a Chartered Librarian will be 
£ 2,022 per annum, and for a person who has completed 
Part 2 of Ihe Library Association Examinations or Its 
equivalent £2,529 per annum. 

Removal and resettlement allowanoea of up to £500 and 
separation allowances of £6 per week will be paid in 
appropriate oases. 

A description ol the post and an application form may 
be obtained from the County Librarian, Central Library. 
Weslgate, Oxford, OX1 1DJ, Telephone : Oxford 815729 
or 815509. Telex : 037439. Closing date : 2nd February. 



Greater Manchester bound I 




Chief Executive's 
Department- 


LIBRARIAN/INFORMATION OFFICER 

• ‘ £ 3 , 825 / 84,545 

Librarian/ Information. Officer Is' required' to run . « 1 . . 
embers' and pflioera' library already eatabllafieb In 1 


A 

inembera 1 , , 

County Hqll, and la help .develop ah information? 
service , for members 'and. officer* based- on Hie jlbjrary. ’ 


Persons with a II bn 
background In the 


service 
ly local. 


a overnmenT) .or Industry are afipeijajiy Invljeci lo iappfy. 
bartered LlbraHanahlp le ho.t essential.; ; : . ... - ^ 

Generous condiirons.ot'aervfeb Include r^frtoval, legal. 6ta.’, - 
expenses payable .up lo CT60: lodging kilo wanes: flexible wdtKInn’- ° 
hours. ■ Vl' 1 '.' 

If fuilhbr Information ra required telephone (0B<1 S4? ; p|t1 E« p£4. .. 
Applies Ilona M lollor giving full iarAtr and raleVafii tarsanelltytJIS: - *'• 
io lha County Peisoimei Officer, CduntyHall,: FlaoMillv.qardeMr; -. ■ : 

Man Choi ler WflOSHP, by Ihe *Mh JMwfci* * ■! : ■tf/Vi?''.:' . 1 


Metropolitan Borough of North Tyncsldo 

Libraries and Arts Department 



HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY* 

COUNCIll 



COUNTY 
LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from CHARTERED 
LIBRARIANS for the above post which will fell vacant 
on 1 July 1976 On the retirement of Miss L. V. Paulin, 

O.B.E. 

Applicants must have wide experience in public library . 
administration, preferably in a large library system. The 
person appointed Will ‘ be " responsible for the 
administration and development of the library service 
and the County Council's functions In relation lo 
museums and the arts. . 

The salary scale for the appointment la £8,928 x • , 
£284 (3)-£0,81O per annum plus London outer fringe ■ 
area allowance (£120 p.a.). 

Details of qualifications and previous and present 
appointments together with the names ot two referees 
should be sent to the underalgried -(front wftdrii farther 
particular a may be obtained— Ref : FP 27.05/142) by' I ' 
13 February, 1076. . j 

PETER BOYCe'*'^ 
Chief Executive 


County Hall 
Hertford 


Librarian 

Housebound Readers Services 

SALARY UP TO £3,543 

API/3 (APS for Chartered Librarian) • 

This post is a suitable first appointment for librarians 
who have just passed the Final Examination of The 
Library .Association ; applicants must ba interested In 
welfare Ubrarlanship- 

The post Is based at ihe Civic Qentre Library (opened 
in November 1972) and the succasslul candidate will 
work under the direction of the Housebound Renders 
Librarian. 

Car ownership would be an advantage. 

Application form from Personnel 
Manager (quoting ret. TLS/E.27.13) 

London Borough of Harrow. P.O. Box 
57, Civic Centre, Harrow, Middx. 

HA1 2XF, returnable within 14 days. 

Twenty-four hour ansnphona service 
01-863 8270. 



in Government Departments 

There are vacancies in Ihe foKowirnj Government 
Departments [or cnndidntos v/HM prolc-iSional (inalili- 
cations and come practical experience. Tho'.e n>.r«vct- 
ing lo obtmn professional qualifications m It ie Winter 
1975 examination wilt he considered. 

Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food 
Minn Library, Whitehall Place. London SW1. 
Ministry of Defence 
Army Library, Edinburgh. 

Institute of Army Education, Wandsworth. London SW. 
Institute ol Aviation Medicme. Famborough, Hants. 
Department of Employment 
Press Of tics. St. James's Square. London SW1. 
Foreign and Commonwealth Olftce 
Main Library, London SW 1 . 

Health and Safety Executive 
Headquarters Library, Central London (3 posts). 
Library, Cricklewood, London NW. 

Home Office 

. Library, Central London. 

- .- ■ V Welsh OHIO® A • v • 

Health Services Library, Cardiff. 

Further vacancies may arise In these and other 
departments. 

SALARY: £2395 to £3*70 (up In S' -MO tmjhor In 
London). Sl.nllnn -..il.uy mny bu abuvi* thi* minimum. 
Promo imii prospects. Non-conlrlbiitury pension 

scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
n.uii i hy 5 February, 1976) write to Civil Service 
Conimi-.-iir.i,, Atnnron Link. Baalng 9 loke. Hants, RQ21 
1JB, or luluphoim IBiisingstokn (0256) 88551 (answer- 
ing service opmales outside oilier* hours) or London 
01-B3B 1902 (24 hour answering seivlce). Please 
quote rof G (1)624. 






Direclorofc- of Communify Services 
Libraries 



‘ SCOTTISH HEALTH SERVICE 
; -'. COMMON SERVICES AGENCY 
• 1 Scottish Health Service Ccnti'c 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Salary Scale : £2,691 to £3,534 
Applications are Invited from suitably experienced 
candidates for the post of Assistant Librarian at the 
Scottish Health Service Centre. Crewe Road, Edlnburnli- 
The Library provides an lnformatlmt sendee on- health, 
planning ana administration to all bt-ctnrs of ' the 
National Health Service throughout Scotland. 

This post calls for a person of Initiative with the 
ability and experience to assist in the manage ment of 
a comprehensive library service and in advisLntf**^^ 
development of libraries within the National HealL. 
Service. The successful candidate should *refc rab W 
have bad previous experience In the Service, or * 
special library. . 

Supecannuable post, Whitley Council conditions ot 
service. - - ■— i — • 

Application forms ' and forihcr partfoiJliuHHrc. 
from the Personnel Officer, 

17 Rothesay Terraco, EdtnburW^^B^TBP, to whi m 
completed application be returned oy 

30tb Innnarv 


.of Services to Hospital Patients 
and Housebound 
- £3,747-£4,083 

This post otfers a high level of Job satisfaction In 
..return tor. enthusiasm an^ hard work; 

The succassful applicant rrtUBt be a Chartered 
Librarian with appropriate experience and will head a 
team of four, responsible for library sei vices lo 300 
housebound readers and 6 hospitals. Ho/She will also 
participate in the general work of the section, 

Appli ballon forms Irom 
Management Services 
Department. Town Hall, 
Patriot Square. London, 

E2 BLN or telephone 
01-901 0077 anytime. 
Closing data; 2nd February, 
1976. Please quote ref: 9/1. 



TOWi 


London 
Borowih of 



i , 






■ ‘ . . AP4/5. (f 3,3(S6-'£4,p&5) 1 ^ " 


TEib sucCnsshtl candidate wtll be responsible (or all local 
studies material (except archival documents) rdatiog to 
Nortlt Tyheslde and its sgrrounUtng 1 area- Tho porson 
appointed will be located in the same - building as. and 
work In close cointact with, an archivist on, the staff of 
tile County Archivist of Tyne and Wear i Metropolitan 
. County. . . 

The Local. Sturjics Service |tas bdeA developed considerably 
. during tho last two years, and this post offers a most 1 
.challenging ' and- rewarding . opportunity to librarians 
intorestctl ln tlilB specialism. 

Applicants. sliould ba Chartered Librarians with experience- 
In the field cf.Iocal liistdry. . 

further tafdrnlatioii may be obtained frpm the Chief 
Ubnirlan, Central Library, No;t]iumberiand Squai'e, North: 
Shields, Type and Wear. (North Shields 828I1J * 

Application founs evtuiabie frorit : • ' 

CWef re rsamiot. Officer,, i . ' , ’ v '• 

• ' .Squaro; . North 9hlelds r tfypfe and . Wear 

1 ,* auytl stoo^&-l»e-Kal«^hsf: by 9foila-iia£ - :** ‘ 




• Barking and Havering Area Health Authority 

LIBRARIAN 

, ' £ 3 , 003 -£ 3,846 p,a. inclusive 


We require a person with fnltlatlvc and ability to sui«£ 
vise and ^coordinate the. Library Service oE 
■ newty-forraed Area School of Nursing. The Area Llbr*£ 
comprises ‘SIX' small libraries, spread throughout the I*? 
r graphical area of (he Barking and Havering Aioa Refjf 
. Authority. The appointed person.- will have 

• . port. - - A-L.A: SualHlritrinn tin . artwn nfu* 

essential. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES PRESS 

Invited for the foJfovfJhg'Fasftrf 1 
I the University of W.ik-\ Press : 

DIRECTOR 

This is a post of con si dura hie responsihility and 
applicants should possess high academic qualifica- 
tions and preferably a knowledge of or experience 
.•in publishing.^ Fluency in English and Welsh * 8 
essential and interest in Celtic scholarship would 
UL he an advantage. . . . f 



ins 

us,. 


C#3CILViqi, , • . . - « \ ml ' M, .• | 

.FOr further ' iitiormatlbji, ; please contact' : R .■'j&SBL ! 

Director of Nurse Bducatloo, felephone Hornchurch 

.AppUraUon forma ara^avaUabld feotn. Mr F lUce, 
Applkatipo forms (a ^ be^xeturtrtiL .^Mnwryv 

j-r'&H -A- ■ 


Commencing salary, according to quahFfoatlb 
I and experience, within a scale £6,234 hy vgripi 
^ increments io £8^74. / J ■ -,V -i"v , 

l. Further detail A bf this post may be,' obtained frhm 
e Registrar. University of Whites Registry,. King . 
Rdk^^d VU Avenue. Cardiff. : •> • * \ ' 

' ^’^► .■ft^asing: •• date • for appliintinns will he 

.1976. • • . . 




Monklcmds District 
Council 

Apr-hCrition 1 nif invih-ii fri-m Miilat-ly >|u.'illlic-<| 
pf-iwns loi ihe mifl'-i i iol f; 1 1 |wM : 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICES. 


rj ^S 


(Young Pc-oplo's Services) 

A.P.III E3.474-E3.B25 (Rcl. No. 03/301) 

Crinriid'itos for ihir post imist be Clisilcred 
Ubrariuns. 

For appllcuiion fonn. pluasn ring, rail or 
write quoting por.t leferenc^ mnubi-r 
Mr. A. C. Ksir, Porsonnei Olticer. MonVlnuds 
District Council. 453 Main Street. Co.ilbndqe 
(Telephone Coatbridge 21314). 

Completed formB should be returned by 
23rd Januury, 1976. 

J. S. NESS, 
Chief Executive 

monklands 

district council 



£ 3366-£3702 

For Services to Children and Schools. 

Based at Torquay in glorious South Devon. 

BHTERESTED ? AMBITIOUS? 

Then why not contact Ihe Counly Librarian at 
Barley House, Isleworth Road, Exeter, telephone: 
Exeter (0392) 74142 
lor further details. 

Closing date 30th, 

January, 1976. 


The British Council 

Libraries 11u|niruni-nt, Limitm) lleodsjiuii Lera, lias pitkls 
•i V.i lliilrle Fi>r 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

Ruanonslbllltlcs Include bibliographical work anil pro* 
fcsslonal advisory services fur Libraries overseas. Candi- 
dates must bo qualified librarians, and should have 
a degree and experience in Ubrary work or administra- 
tion. 

Salary scale age pointed rrom £2,565 at age 21 to £2.965 
at 25, rising to £4,080. Four weeks' mutual leave. Non* 
contributory superannuation scheme with transfer 
arrangements. 

Wrlto quoting G/20/C.8 to Stuff Recruitment Depart- 
ment, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA, for further 
parUculors and apiillcatlou form, to bo submlrred by 
5th February, 1976. 


LIBRARIANS 


GUY'S HOSPITAL 

, •‘"••W MOH I rtf .1 I1IMII- 

i 1 .-I lilH-iiliiii. i-ii'tri ihly with 

wV * I'.JV'i" "c u»l'iui'rui.- Jtth. 

JjJi' lyinnu i, 

tfbl bi> on |j,p (jcin-rji 

4giumi-.trjiivn uifiiie. ttvi) u> 

JjjjjB .4 piua t-Vfa London Wclelil- 

, •■'■rih* r doialta ni»v b>? obuinuj ■ 
Dc iiar i mom. Ray's 
i?' 1 Wit- nioiiw*'. Blroel. Ixin- ■ 
Kr. 9 f? n -( IIT ‘ Tori, S 01-007 7600, 

r.i7&‘ il,,a dAl0; 3Wd January, . 


UIIAItlMi CROSS 
llaisi'll Al. MI.IJICAL 
SCIIIMU. 

■ -WIVI ll-,l I V I »' 1 IfNilON 

m-i-i ii;a i in:jy .in- ihmi.-.i i>,r 
It*' fill ASSISI Ah I I .Hl]t A- 

nlAfJ I Ma I, ,i in w (." iiiur i«il 
in Mm- M.iIIi.iI Si lir.nl l.lliciirv 
■'likJ' will I--- n-MUKii Inlu ii.iw 
1 'iiiui-ji .min 1 . 11 - 1111 -..,, .-jiiv In 

I’-Vft ■ .illillildla-, mu^t lio glinll- 

(ln,| nl-i.irl.in-- wiili ,i i n-.i,i || vi- 
l-.iri ji- ri--in ■■ in .1 h-i. -Iil.iI. ro- 
'■•iir>'l< |ll,i.it \- i-i>iiii-.iiriliio 

Ii-.iIMi --. I- j,. ■ -. Hi. i. in. s.ilnrv 
i .ifiliii-i i - . -in.illfii .. 1 li ,ii-. ,ii i -I 
V-irlrti- »- v, ulrti> Hi- -.i .>l<r -i. .. l7-\ \fi 
t-S. 1IH i -in- i ■-.-i I m|> H oi) »M,|lil- 
l, n| 

A|-|.U( , 111 , 11 .., nlvimi lull .li i.ilm 
>■1 i-ilin .ill rii l .-till i v u i* r IvliC , in- 
'M'll-r-r will- iln- ii.iIik * r I iv.n 
r-l.-Il i-S. -.IiiiiiIiI In- sill.iiillli -I In till- 
Vi'tW-lv, i I>. 1 | 1I\M i 11,-si-llsil 

Mriiir.il '.i li-, ii, ItinT.iii-iiifiii'iili 
Hull—-. 111111.11,1 l'.,ln|,- llu.nl. |V >1 

-> 1111 . Uni,, IJlinnr Ifciriltll- 

Im is iii. iv .iiio I.,- Miii.iiin-il. 


KYI. I- fcNI> C Alt KICK 
IMSTIIICI COUNCIL 

I'nM ill 

C.IIILUI'LN’S ANU VOUN'i 
. l»i:i Il-I.l.js I.IIIIIAIf IAN 
A A I- I'.r.nl- ? i‘:A.J7» lo J 

I Ills I.'jvI -.ill If IS uvi-r-.ill I .-:.|M|E.- 
'■IbMIl 1 . I'ii v-rik'- .mil "Alnniliiu 
■irlHI'I' i lhrurt«lti-lil l|o- DlMrl, I 
.in«J I'-nm i'.m i<f iu<- i i-niru i aii-j- 
■ l.illii nrfjiiii. 

!;iiM(lliiiiii-s -.IinhIiI ImiJ Him itis^- 
, III loMi Ip „r I lie llt-liirv Aisnrlnil-jn. 
nr u r>M„r, e wiili . ■ 31 1 -r ■ -I >r I . , i >■ pml- 
ymtiimu -in., Urn iiiiuna. tiw oi'iOK.t- 
ilona from ilm.i- win. fi.ivi- rr,ni- 
Ihc-lr cxiiiiilnuiions win bit 
red ilhfapp ' 
balnu within 



t-oruildprcd dho appolnbnont In Ihts 
uus balnu within the l.lbrartan * 
Hcalu (&3.022 10 .vri.aail pend Ins 
■ho award of Ihi- quaimcsiion • . 

AppUcalloni all Quid bo ioni to 
Albin t-rtarh. Dlroetor of Library 
Hprvfces. Co hub l f.lhmry. 13 Main 
Sinwt. Ayr, KAfl BED. from wnnm 
fu^Lli«r pnrikulnru >itv alao avail* 

-n'in closino ilule for ji|.|illt.nilQiiB 

lx Alai. Jtmu.irv, l , -"fl, .. 

MlilKUFOl.UAN 
BOROUGH OF 
ROTHCKHAItl 

IM I'AIIIMKMT Ol- LljUrAIIDN 
HAWMAIMII OOMI'Hrllr.NSlvr. 
SlUIOUl, 

11-16 Mini'll 

> 1 1 > I ■ r Gvlianlel y I.1UO <111 ml! 
laii'llilrnl nit aouii on uoisNIblD : 

II 111 I Al I [AN — ( iruriri A 1*2 — nnsRIbJ ft 
•'Vcnlual ntouiiiftMvn i<i Al*-”.. 

A PPI-ICA f'lDNU -iri- Invi'od (or Ihe 
MOaT 'If (.IIIRAKIAN ill ll,i- uljuvtf 
vhool from kIiIi.i lily iju-illlldd nor- 
suns svfns hnuu cnn.nlulftd *1 1 lca.lt 
I'an II ol Hi 11 r.ibi'urics Aiauclailon 
Ks.iniinattuTi. -fhlrlv nuiir* per 
v.-r-uK— -lorn, lUm- (n\iv < Pour* in-uu- 
ilabrai. I>rnvlau« ,<II|-I|. anis tim'd 
not ra-xniilv. 

ciciiliiu .iftte : 2mh .lanii.ny, 

1 '* ro 

Apiillc ciiicn furms Dv.ilIntiiM from 

tho I'rinolhnl Hr>crumnrni Officer 

I UiliKulinnl. Miinklnnl Ollui-*. 
Il<ivtitr,l Rltcvl, llrill,ft-rli a , 1 , . Tot. ! 
Uot hi-rhi, 111 Uli!t. |S|. ’Ai-7. 

It iv. btiT», mi ,-ctor ot I ‘orson - 

I I ■■ 1 lli-mnirii,. 



1 Hull Bell 

vlalt> with 

run- Tim post an cm 
volvcniont in 


llldlDt 



king's collegia ubiiary 

r.AMnHiDOR 

.iWiuIlfi’.^ ra'MoM 

• * l'QHT 


niudonla ana unilororaimntna 

i.olloafi. 

■ W®. pernon Hppolnlcd will pru- 
‘r* a nindunie antl/pr yMih'sti 
nrurqualonai ll Irrury <(iiuM(lca Ilona. 
Uood tvindwrlllnu and arcuiulo 
lyuing nn advnninno. 

sEisferea 


rcscarcji 
M of the 


BOiyi J com, Mib.. UorurlAtL 


unit 


inn. oiiDoriiinco. 

In iho Librarian, Civil Enningcr- 
Itip Dopi^linorLl _ lnititrlaV Coi- 

io«» London bw 7 ant;. 
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ini.i.-hts 
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i. n piiNHIilu filler 1 M.«\ " 1 ■*/•., lie 

or ftho win liavo r-uiniiiiiiiiii. • m 

■ tur^. in llio IvArliliin ..f bmp 

■mil llimnurs toiirn-s. . 111,1 II |...r- 

ii. '.lopio In jioaifjiadn.ip- i-.i. ti,| (l , 
Hamrv : f Aiu.niiV>«.i'i. i---. |.. r 

nnniift, 

l-iinhftr liirorinallun 1n.lu.ilna 
Mu lull 4 Of ■ipnll-.All'Hl MIX .'linn, .mil 

■ undiliuos nr nji|ia|nir>iinl in miiii- 
lho 
imo. 

“i |7 

v«>rsllUfr . iA|ipift,i.. Ts _ r.ai.tiin 


bio I rum Ihe ItcuUiKir. I'hiv it.iiv 
[ Molbnumo. IMlkVIJb . VI, i.nla 
0.12,. AuMrullo. or I rut , 1 ll,.. 


ft bio I njm The itouU 
no. I 

. tivillo. 

A'.tacIMlon of i.nriMui,uv,..ft|i|, t'ni- 
vt-nlllifr iAiioia.i. T .h r.ai.tim 
Sijuura, Luii. 1 nn l\ ci 11 i>t*i , 

Avpne.iiloiis rlftio u|, .'iiili 
J. ftlyiJfiT . lyTC . . __ 

CIIIiI.SU A COl.I.KGi; 

Ol 1 .01411* *N 
V AS31‘VI ANl 
nr ft muted lor 


Al’PLJOAlIUtM m., nm,«j ,or 
ft now POUT nl GLNinii I IIIHAIlV 
ASSISTANT. Tho BiirvikivIHI •>(>nll- 
•..int ivlll MSlIil In ll,.< .i.rpUhiMnii 
■ml Ihi lid up of ilhc.it 

' ~ dnVultib' - “ 

.flit. A 
■o of It* 

a anu - 

Iihy« oilhrir aiibloci or profe* 

□ lujUflcnllorB. 

H alary on walo L^.SUI-ea.S.V! 
plus C399 London Alluwaiun 

AppVicftunm. win* iVin Tuiniifi ol 
two ryfomoi, ibould lu> anni 
Ian. tiliQliubi fiolioaft. 

. _ Bond. London .... 

Miem. v 


~.. — «v ii.^ioildla 

ElnVulCiIilni) sm Iftl MUdlui 
.li|ifttiAif'ii1. A know ini op uf Hi* 
lltoikluro of Ini' anvlul mli'ii. •■-. It 
ilwlrnblo and oppllc.inu hliuuld 
- • bsli.tial 


1I» 

M.lil- 

t,Ui, 


BUCKINGHAM 

,,N,VL 'KOTi^U^ K 

licrruiiLit/SLNintt (.hr- run 
In UNO! .tail for a now Hi. lion] 
Hlaionr,, PoIHIli* an d i:niil»H 1 ii-ia- 
I lira anu aunjiartlnu loiii-jus In i,il„.r 
Hchnoio. li UiK nun hi tea 


3 


achnolB. UUih nun m kail nn>i p.iriicu- 

PartEciiuara from llotjlhir.tr. Iim.lt- 
1 no ham MK1H JUG. 

Apply fay F&hltlftry -nli. 


UNiviiiutin or 

LONnO^ 

lNSimiTK ut iiif.rrntii.Ai. 
nrfiK.Ain:ii 

IlhSGAnCil KhLliOivSI Ill'S htl- 
rOllti It I HID IH4tl1Ulo in I ‘>711-77, 
value P.1.2.B0 a yc-Ar. will bo .w*r- 
■lad in Nlny la gradual ha in l.lalcuat 
«f London or olnor umvfr.dtlm. 

PaflUitlars <il*d t-nirv fftri.io <to- 
Huimbtu by 1st April) Irom ilia 
Socrolary. initliutn of flistr.ru .11 iin- 
A.-ajrrht. italvnrsily of lontioii. ii.ji* 
til* Uout-i*, Lojvdnn MT.II. 


i.iiici.sTi.Rsmiu: 

1.11*11 All IAN 

m:iivio.s in pni'v-.vimN and 

Vi*UN«i PLTipi-i: 

Salary : Al*.^ Ift »:X.2B2) 

Ctiaric-rod LUiHirlatM ivli a would 
llltn lo work ha .1 iiuinitur of a 
UtU 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


ha .1 ninniin r 
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fe'JSS. Kf?i?i,. Av< ’ n,,w - Nmv ’ 
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iDllpra of f.leorun MuuTo Uiffj:i- 
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ASSISTANT rcnulrort m 1)10 civil 
onalnooritm library. im aerial 
col 1 0 do of Srlenro and Toch- 
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_ London 
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‘lI'I'LltlAllUNh .in. Ini, licit (or ii 
:•"*{. J * I IIIHAIlV AbUlNIANT in 
Dm 1‘ulvUiimU Library. Candldalt* 
in u-i 1 hold a| Jcmi flvn U.i: L. aub* 
Ire 1 b al " o laiiui, and ham had 
sutiaianllal i.rovloiw nvpprlciiLC*. 
Ine pri4i will inroJ«-p genprai - ilb • 

1 ary .tuiipi In it dftv»ldii(ng Paiy.- 
li-ib/ilt Ubrary." ^ .■ 

SbImv i.c«io tta.nRs 10 fcS.tkH Mr' 
.x is ha uf wi"k. rntrv’ P.oml d 9 »r- 

rninp.l bv nuo, vh,i|jflDnce : flnd 
Mjiamifftiiiona.-, ' .■ • 

Ahnllmiion 1 fftnus- freior pablo 

S wiiiun two wviiks of ibr *k>w«irsnco 

f ilifn hMvMlli*n*rnii...Mi4 'fctriKor. 
fialla, ana ayAllsbiii, . irorp ; Tha 

: THE: ROYAL COLLEGE i ; 

- -of general . • 
tRACUTlOrVERS • 

■: RMbllW fc.Jy BHAM' Yi ASSiatANi- 

for aniolt bul 'busy nieifita! library . 
i t \in>ri«iics. of. library root in a and 
ftbtmv ,lu. lyua eiirofthl. Ano Urw 
huiKnll. ' • • ’ 

'Thtoo, wonka holiday, ' lunchogb 
vducnnri. nonnluli tchitm". . 

. bt.irlltui ' ii|jry bc-invon. Sl.fUO- 
.11,'J L2.1I2 itPr- annum ut nomtlng 
nn ftut.. and o’c/MTinrCc, ij<u« Lomiun 



APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED' 


UBLlSHRH'S CTJfrOH. mSI*. H, 
oji-lMchqr. cnnibnilga l.il. onuin- 
ala. chokod at ■ desk, eeukd (pb 

ir" h . JKs^i™ n ES:- 


AUCTIONS 


r— H n—i 



Valuable Frtritad Books Tr<>m Private Vendors 
Aiictiotij 28tH ; JanUayy^ iit 2 p.ni. 

Afnihigsi "ibr 'b*Jf.>^.. ljiivKftkJ ,1a- . ore r Orated. PjcniRR np ST. 
l|u* tile n»'s. - 1 PfJTprRSfltJRG. 1S07, .iftiiCn ■ wltli 

’ ' fifth aquiline plain : Lcn lair's 

ihsbaux. exotioue. iaj 6 :: 

WIIJli 011,1 Bttrlleit'.i A M rill K' AN 
AND CANADIAN SCliNtiRY, . 
•IWOi. Lear’*. VIEWS IN TUP. 

seven Ionian wr anus, jsi.j. 

mtJUi iwi'iuy jitiij ^ijiftj 


• Mantulo'a • ■ NOVUS . Al 1JIS . 

sinensis; : WfW • 1 camdMjV 

HRITANN1A. • Ifhf : . CAL- . 
. PRfcNEDK.S’ I CAM AMUR A by 
sir f. Croltarcll, f 67 ft i CIlhHdiil- 

o.viiff lot's • .- voyage .' ■ prrrO'- 
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WUMnimfm A HdwciiN ORIEN- 
TAL FIELD U’Ofer.S. I40T, with 
!i>riv fintt aq null nt. plain; UU 101 V 


Hduahim'it 
FLSHnS, :li, 
;Z1NB OF 
ENOLlSTr C 


. . ntt:sii-wAT(i« 

aS, 1479; I*»|i.n> ^AOA- 








UOTANYj Rii Hen's 
— - — . ... DHAMATLS J rS. |BRf-S . 
■lid iitnvni Inclndiiig Early printed.. 

, mXilw, LnntleKi TftP"iiri>i»hv, . mid . 
* llluiiraieil Do*ikn, 

* For funh/T luJoroiMivit, 
r frarr Utepkon* \ > 1 

IV'fn Ln/tfftit.t fir ‘ 
Wittthi 6 riJ*>>- ‘ - ‘ ;i 

Mubi*p«Ue*. Sired, ' , 

liniftftrf swi um : - . • 

; i ;.. , J]uleS^*i» : (. ^JM • i-lll/- ;j 
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